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CHAPTER VI. 


AN ADVENTURE. 


—— N the morning of 
= the third day the 
little vessel reach- 
ed Stockholm, and 
there Ruric was 
fortunate enough to 
find a ship bound 
for Toulon, and in 
® this he secured a 
RY passage. When he 
* came to bid Lu- 
dowitz farewell his 
heart was tried to 
its utmost, for he 
had formed for the 
noble-hearted captain a tender and lasting at- 
tachment. That seemed to be the last tie, and 
it surely gave the most pain in severing. The 
young count had seen all his effects safely con- 
yeyed on board the ship, and the order had al- 
ready been passed for manning the windlass- 
bars. Ruric held his friend by the hand. 

“ Ludowitz,” he said, with tears in his cyes, 
“T must leave you now. I am going I hardly 
know whither, but be it wheresocver it may, my 
heart shall never lose the grateful love you have 
planted there. There are a few things on earth 
I shall ever hold in the most holy remembrance, 
and the friendship you have shown me is one of 
them. We may never meet again, for you know 
that the portals of my native home are shut 
against me.” 





“And we may meet again,” said Ludowits, 
with moistened eyes. “Russia is no more & 
home for me than it is for you. I hope we shall 
meet again, for I think I could find happiness in 
the society of such as you. But that is beyond 
our ken. If we should meet again it will bea 
happy meeting for me. I have done all now in 
my power—all that I promised—and I must bid 
you adieu. God help you safely to your jour- 
ney’s end!” 

Ruric returned the warm grasp, but he did not 
speak. Ludowitz, however, saw in his tears the 
full sentence that lay in his heart, and he knew 
that he had one friend upon earth at least. 
And without speaking further they separated. 
Ludowitz descended to his buat and pulled away 
towards the city, and Ruric watched him until 
he was lost to sight amongst the distant ship- 
ping. 

In a short time the ship was on her course 
down the Baltic, and our hero began to feel that 
he was safe. It was fortunate for him that he 
had this point upon which his thoughts could so 
favorably turn, for otherwise all might have been 
dark and dreary upon the trackless way he was 
pursuing; but the thought that he was safe from 
a tyrant’s power—that the sword of death was 
stayed—made a light spot in his soul, and in the 
midst of gloomy recollections he could fall back 
here for relief. 

Time passed on. Days lengthened into weeks, 
and the weeks became months. Toulon was 
reached in safety, and from thence Ruric took a 
steamer for Tripoli, and from thence he easily 
found apassage to Constantinople. He had only 
to wait a week at the Turkish capital before he 
found a small vessel bound for Mamui, and in 
this he took passage. At Mamai he had to wait 
some time before he could find a guide to take 
him across the mountains, but he at length suc- 
ceeded in finding one who knew where the ham- 
let of Stamy! was, and who was willing to con- 
duct him over the rugged passes of the Caucasus. 
Mules were procured for the journey, and when 
all was ready our hero set out on his rough pas- 
sage. His guide was a Circassian named Lafal, 
a stout, good-natured fellow, about thirty years 
of age. It was early in the morning when they 
set out, and late in the evening they reached a 
stopping-place at the foot of the mountains. 
There were no buildings there, but it was a de- 
lightful valley through which ran a small moun- 
tain stream, and here travellers were wont to 
pitch their tents if they were so fortunate as to 
have any; but our two friends were not burden- 
d with any such luggage, 80 they sought a place 





where they could sleep comfortably beneath 
their blankets. 

The moon was up, and Ruric left his guide 
by the blankets while he went to take a stroll 
through the valley, for he felt not like sleep. 
His spirits were somewhat heavy, heavier than 
they had been for a long while, and the hour and 
the scene were congenial with his soul. He ex- 
tended his walk towards the upper end of the 
valley, and at length he saw, at some distance 
ahead, a white tent upon which the silver moon- 
beams were resting. Curiosity in part, and in 
part an inclination which had no definable point, 
led him to approach it. As he came nearer he 
saw three mules feeding near by, and he thought 
he saw two men just disappearing around a 
clump of olives that grew near the stream. Slow- 
ly he moved on, and his thoughts were busy with 
that strangely opening life-way that lay before 
him, when he was startled by hearing a sharp, 
quick ery that scemed to come from the tent. 
He stopped to listen, and in a moment he heard 
it again. It was surely the voice of a female, 
and that, too, as of one in distress. He did not 
stop to consider—he did not wait to reflect upon 
the circumstance—but with the impulse of a 
soul that was always open for the distressed, he 
bounded quickly forward. He reached the en- 
trance to the tent, and by the light of a lamp 
which hung from the pole he saw a female strug- 
gling in the grasp of a powerful man. As be- 
fore Ruric did not take time to consider, but 
seizing one of his pistols by the muzzle he leap- 
ed forward and dealt the ruffian a blow upon 
the head that sank him upon the earth. 

“ Who are you, and what means this?” asked 
the count, as he turned from the prostrate man 
to the trembling female. 

“©, mercy! mercy!” she ejaculated, with 
clasped hands. ‘Save me, save me, sir, and 
you shall be blessed.” 

“ But what does all this mean ? 
man ?” 

“He is one of those who tore me away from 
my home. They tore me away from the side of 
my poor sick father, and they will carry me to 
the sea-coast and sell me. O, can you not save 
me ?” 

“Yes. But where are your other captors ?” 

“They went out a few moments since, sir— 
there were but two more of them—and when 
they had gone I thought to make my escape. 
They will be back shortly. Let me go with you 
from here?” 

Ruric began to think that he might have taken 
some serious business upon his hands, but it 
was not in his nature to retract now. As near 
as he could see by the imperfect light of the 
lamp, the female was young and beautiful, and 
all his sympathies were enlisted in her behalf. 
He went up to where lay the man whom he had 
felled, and he found him to be evidently a Cos- 
sack. The fellow had not moved, though life 
was by no means extinct. 

“ Come, lady,” said the young count, turning 
to the female and extending his hand, * you had 
better follow me, and I will do all for you that 
Ican. I have a companion at a short distance, 
and I think he will stand by me.” 

The fair being sprang to Ruric’s side on the 
instant, and took his hand. 

“Let us hasten,” she cried, “for the others 
will be back shortly. O, Ihope you can save 
me, or at least let me die.” 

“They shall not take you while I live,” was 
Ruric’s reply, as he passed out. from the tent. 
“Come with me, and if there are not more than 
two or three to combat, you need have little 
fear.” 

The girl trembled violently, and with a mur- 
mur of thanks she walked on by the count’s side. 
When they reached the spot where the blankets 
had been spread, Ruric aroused his guide and 
explained to him what had transpired. 

“Eh?” uttered Lafal, starting to his feet and 
rubbing his eyes. ‘“ But do you mean to say 
that they stole you, lady? Did they take you 
without paying them that owned you ?” 

“ Owned me?” uttered the girl, with a start- 
ling accent. “I am not serf-born, I am as 
free by birth as the mountain stream that runs 
at our feet. My poor old father lay sick and 
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helpless, and these wicked men came at night 
and stole me away. They bound my mouth so 
that I should not cry, and then they bore me 
off.” ; 

“But who were they that seized you?” asked 
Lafal, showing by his manner that he was in- 
terested. 

“They were three men—three Black Sea Cos- 
sacks.” 

“Ah, I know them well, and they are three 
great villains. Ihave thought they stole women 
when they could not buy them, for I have met 
them in the mountains with women who were 
trying to escape. They bring a good many such 
to Mamai.” 

“And will you stand by me in her defence ?” 
asked Ruric. 

“ Certainly I will,” returned Lafal. ‘“ By the 
beard of the Prophet, the villains can’t have her 
now, if she says no.” 

“And you will defend her even to the 
death ?” 

“Certainly,” answered Lafal, with the air of 
a man whose mind is not only quickly made 
up, but who follows that mind with his whole 
energy. “There is no other way with these 
fellows. I know them well, and it’s either life 
or death with them, and so it must be with us.” 

Both Ruric and his guide were satisfied that 
the girl had been wrongfully taken away from 
her home, and accordingly they were determined 
to protect her. The blankets were spread in a 
suitable place, and she was directed to lie down 
on them, and after this the two men set them- 
selves upon the watch, for they had no doubt 
that the Cossacks would soon be after their lost 
treasure. 

“I suppose you see a great number of women 
sold who are perfectly willing to go,” said Ruric, 
while they watched for the safety of their charge. 

“ O, bless you, yes. I believe that half the 
lower Circassians would sell their daughters to- 
night, if they could get a good price for them; 
and the girls, poor things, would jump at the 
chance, for they think that they will be taken 
into the harem of a Grand Vizier at least, and 
she who is confident of her beauty looks for 
nothing short of the Seraglio. But there are 
some who go not so willingly; and some, I 
know, are forced away from their homes, for I 
have seen them landed at Mamai when I knew 
that they would rather die than go. But most 
of them like it, so little is thought of it. Most 
of them are eager to change the rough hills of 
Circassia for the sumptuous couches of the 
Ottoman.” 

Ruric was pondering upon what he had heard 
when he was touched by his companion, whose 
experienced ear had caught the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and in a few seconds after- 
wards three men were seen hurrying down to- 
wards them. 

“Let me speak with them first,” said Lafal, 
“but do you stand in readiness. Don’t be afraid 
of your pistols, for they are savage fellows.” 

By this time the three Cossacks had come so 
near that their faces could be seen by the moon- 
light, and Lafal hailed them, and asked them 
what they wanted. 

“We want a girl who has escaped from us,” 
returned one of them. ‘‘ Have you seen her?” 

“Yes. She is here, and under our protection. 
You have stolen her, and you cannot have her.” 

“Ah, Lafal, I know you. You are the Can- 
casian guide. We want the girl.” 

“If you know me, you know that I will not 
break my word; and I know yon, too, for great 
villains. You cannot have the girl.” 

The Cossacks conversed together for a few 
moments, and at length they all three drew their 
swords. _ 

“Look out!” whispered Lafal, turning to- 
wards Ruric. ‘When they come they will 
come with arush. They are like wild boars in 
a fight. A steady aim will be our only hope.” 

Hardly had the guide ceased speaking, when 
one of the Cossacks uttered a loud yell, and on 
the instant they bounded forward. Ruric took a 
deliberate aim and fired, and so did the guide. 
Ruric’s man staggered and fell, but the one at 
which Lafal had aimed kept on. Two more pis- 
tols were fired, and at the second shot Lafal 
brought his man to the ground; but the third 
man was unharmed, and with a yell of defiance 
he sprang upon the guide, and would most as- 
suredly have overcome him, had not the count 
come to his assistance. The Cossack was a most 
powerful man, and as Lafal closed with him he 
could not use his sword to advantage, but he 
brought down the pommel with such force upon 
the guide’s skull as to settle him upon the 
ground ; but it was his last blow, for in another 
second Ruric’s sword had passed through the 
Cossack’s body. 

The blow Lafal had received had made him 
somewhat dizzy for the time, but he soon over- 
came it and sprang to his feet. 

“They are gone,” said Ruric, as he noticed 
his companion place his hand on his sword hilt. 








“ Good,” uttered the Caucasian, as soon as he 
comprehended the truth. “I am glad neither of 
them escaped, for he would have sought revenge 
while he lived. Now let us down and sleep, 
and in the morning we will pull the carcasses 


‘up out of the way.” 


Ruric would have attached more importance 
to the presence of the dead Cossacks, but the 
coolness of the guide was contagious, and he Ict 
them rest where they had fallen. The fears of 
the maiden had been quieted, and having moved 
to a respectful distance, both the count and his 
companion lay down to sleep. 

This was a strange beginning for the young 
Russian’s entrance upon the soil of his new home, 
bat it possessed the charm of excitement, and it 
had called into life the nobler impulses of his na- 
ture. He did not think of those he had slain, but 
he thought of the innocent being he had saved 
from a cruel fate, and of the power of evil he 
had helped to crash, and in his soul he felt that 
he had done but his duty. The stars of heaven 
looked down upon him with their twinkling eyes 
of light, and the moon threw its silver sheen 
about him, and thus he slept, and slecping, he 
dreamed, bus he did not dream of the real spirit 
he had called up for the fature, nor of the new 
thread he had begun to weave into his warp of 
life. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE EMPEROR AND THE SERF. 


Ox the very same day that the Count Feodor 
Ruric had travelled from Mamai to the foot of 
the Caucasus, Nicholas of Russia had travelled 
from Dolgovka to St. Petersburg. It was late 
in the evening when the emperor reached his 
palace, and he went at once to one of his private 
rooms where a warm fire had been kept for his 
coming, for the season was early spring, and the 
air had becn cool and sharp. As soon ss he 
had thrown off his extra garments he ordered a 
light supper, and while he ate it he seemed to be 
revolving over in his mind some matter of more 
than ordinary moment. There were plenty of 
circumstances in the political horizon of Europe 
which were calculated to make the mighty em- 
peror uneasy. Hungary had indeed been cru-h- 
ed beneath the heel of the Austrian and the Rus- 
sian combined, but the spirit of the people was 
not dead. There were breathings of liberty 
which reached even the autocrat himself; and in 
more than one plan had he been foiled. He had 
finished his supper, and was waited upon by one 
of his confidential secretaries. 

“ Poscovitz,”’ said the emperor, through his 
firmly clenched teeth, “have you heard the 
news ?” 

“The news, sire?” repeated the secretary, 
interrogatively. 

““Yes—the news. Have you heard what an 
answer I have received from the infidel Saracen, 
from the Sultan of Turkey ?” 

“Yes, sire—I have heard that he refuses to 
give up the Hungarian refugees.” 

“Ay—so he does—so he does, Poscovitz,” 
exclaimed Nicholas, starting up from his seat 
and pacing the room savagely. ‘Ay, the sultan 
refuses me—me, Nicholas of Russia. I have 
sent to him for the rebel dogs who have fled to 
his dominions, and he will rot give them to me. 
There’s that foul, rank rebel, Ludwig Kossuth— 
the very hydra of rebellion—in whose brain the 
maggots of republicanism breed most thickly— 
and who would give his life to see our thrones 
all crushed—he is safe in Turkey, and the sul- 
tan throws the protection of his arm over him.” 

“It’s high-handed, sire, and bold,” said the 
secretary, wishing to say something, and yet 
not daring to express any extended opinion 
until he knew more of the mind of his master. 

“ Bold, say you? Ay, so ’tis bold!” return- 
ed Nicholas ; “but, by the eternal fountain of 
our holy church, I'll make that young sultan 
tremble on his throne. The sacred sword of 
Osman shall not save him. Boy! Does he 








think to beard me thus, and go unscathed? I | 
tell you, Poscovitz, the time shall come when his 


cheek shall blanch at the sound of my name. 
From the Danube to the Bosphorus is but a 
step forme! Let him beware, or I will take it! 
There must be a crushing of this spirit, for ’tis 
taking root most wondrously. By mine inmost 
soul I think both England and America smile to 
see me thus turned back from my prey. But 
I'll heel them yet—ay, with an iron heel !” 

Nicholas ground his heavy heel upon the floor 
as he spoke, and his eyes seemed to flash sparks 
of living fire. His massive breast heaved like a 
laboring mountain, and his hands were clasped 
with an iron grip. For sometime he walked 
up and down the room without speaking, and at 
length he became more calm, for his mind had 
turned upon a subject that lay nearer within the 
sphere of his immediate power. 

“ Poscovitz,” he said, stopping and seating 
himself, “‘ what have you seen, or heard, of the 
Prince Menzikoff ?” 








“ Well, sire,” returned the secretary, resum. 
ing the wonted ease from which his imperial 
master’s ebullition had thrown him, “I have 
gained some intelligence, and I think the prince 
deceives you.” 

“Ab-h,” uttered the emperor, with a long, 
significant accent. ‘Can you tell me how ?” 

“T think in many ways. He is mach more 
wealthy than you suppose. He has many thou- 
sands of ducats of which he has given no ac- 
count, and he has deceived you with respect to 
many whom you have punished at his instiga- 
tion,” 

“T should like to have ocular proof of this,” 
said Nicholas, speaking half to himself. 

“Thave found a way in which I think you 
may succeed fully,” returned the secretary. 
“There lives with the prince a serf, called Ivan, 
a fellow well skilled in engineering, and who en- 
joys much of Menzikoff’s confidence. He has 
access to much of his master’s private business, 
and might, I think, be used to advantage.” 

“T have heard of this serf,” remarked the em- 
peror, “and I have a curiosity to see him. How 
came the prince by him ?”’ 

“ He belonged, I believe, on one of the estates 
of Basilowitz, and a year or two since he re- 
quested to be brought to the city, and Menzikoff 
complied.” 

“And do you think he can be trusted ?” 

“Tam confident of it, sire, for I know that he 
does not love his master much, though he helps 
him.” 

“Then send the serf to me. 
to-morrow early.” 

“IT will see him if I can.” 

“ But don’t startle the prince.” 

“ No, sire, I will look out for that.” 

The secretary withdrew, and when the empcror 
was left ulone, he set himself down to the work 
which he trusted not to secretaries or ministers, 
and there he worked until after midnight. On 
the following morning, while he sat in the same 
apartment, he received a message informing him 
that there was a serf without who would speak 
with him. He gave an order for his immediate 
admittance, and shortly afterwards Ivan entered. 

“Ah, who are you?” uttered Nicholas, as he 
beheld the form and features of the visitor. 

“Ivan, the serf,”’ was the reply. 

The emperor arose from his chair, and advanc- 
ed a step, and fora full minute he gazed upon 
the man without speaking. He scemed to take 
in every line of feature with his eagle eye, and 
he manifested some little signs of incredulity. 

“Are you Menzikoff’s serf?” he at length 
asked, very slowly and meaningly. 

“ Yes, sire. Menzikoff is at present my mas- 
ter.” 

“And do you like him?” 

“Do you mean the master, or the man?” 

“T mean the man,” returned Nicholas, with a 
slight start. 

“ Then I may not too boldly judge of one of 
your imperial majesty’s most powerful nobles. 
If you wish for light on the subject I might col- 
lect proof for you, and then let you form your 
own opinions.” 

The emperor sat down again in his chair, and 
leaning his brow upon his hand he seemed to 
meditate, and yet a close observer could have 
seen that one eye rested keenly upon the face of 
his visitor. Whether Ivan noticed the scrutiny 
of which he was the subject, or not, he did not 
allow it to move him, for he stood there and 
looked steadily upon the reclining autocrat. 
After a while Nicholas started up, and with his 
whole face changed as if by magic, he said : 


Let him come 


“ Go you and watch Menzikoff most narrowly ; 
for I think he aims to imitate his illustrious 
namesake—the pastry-cook’s errand boy of Cath- 
arine’s brief reign. You have heard how that 
cook’s boy became prime minister and ruled 
the nobles, eh?” 

“Yes, sire. I have heard the story; but I 
think that Menzikoff did honor to the station he 
held.” 

“So he did—so he did. But let that pass. 
More than a centary has rolled away since then, 
and our nobles are not fond of going back so far 
after illustrious examples. And now for this 
present Menzikoff—will you watch him narrow- 
ly, and bring me the proof.of which you speak?” 

“Yes, sire,” returned Ivan, with a slight show 
of uneasiness in his manner. He saw how the 
emperor’s manner had changed, and he knew 
not what might have been suspected. “ Yes, 
sire,” he repeated, “I will do all I can, though 
I cannot tell how long it may take me to do the 
work.” 

‘“* All I can ask is, that you will do it as soon 
as possible, for I have enemies enough abroad 
without having them at home. Set about your 
work at once, and prosecute it with all vigor. I 
will trust you.” 

““T will do so, sire; and I can do it the better 
now that I have your sanction.” 

“Ah, then you have thought of this thing be- 
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fore ?” uttered Nicholas, with a sort of intelli- 
gent smile breaking over his bronzied features. 

“ Yes, sire, I have,” returned the serf, having 
now fully recovered lis composure, even though 
he saw that the emperor’s suspicions were now 
fully aroused. 

“Well, well, go and prosecute it, and let 
me know the result. I would know the whole 
of Menzikoff’s character. My eyes are open, 
and I shall not be long in seeing.” 

Ivan turned away from the imperial presence, 
and as he went forth into the street his step was 
slow and his head was bowed, for there were 
mighty emotions at work in his soul. So pow- 
erful were they that they even forced a glistening 
teardrop to his dark eye. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A DISCOVERY. 


Wuen Ruric awoke from his sleep the sun 
was shining into the valley, and his companions 
were already astir. Lafal was arranging the 
mules, and the maiden who had been rescued 
from the Cossacks was coming up from the 
brook. The blush of the morning was upon her 
cheek, and the softening tints of gratitude were 
upon her features. The count started as he 
saw her—the same as he would have started had 
he seen a spirit from the celestial home. She 
was the most beautiful creature upon whom his 
eyes had ever rested. Her form was light and 
graceful, possessing a sort of ethereal lightness 
in its motions, and its tarnings were as faultless 
as the form of the bow that rests in the heavens. 
In feature she was lovely beyond comparison. 
Her hair, which was of a golden hue, waved 
itself into massy ringlets, and its glossy curls 
danced upon shoulders as pure in their whiteness 
as the untrodden snow. She could not have 
seen her twentieth year, though her form seemed 
fully and healthfully developed. Ruric did not 
wonder that she should have been the prey of 
wicked traders—he only wondered that she 
could be so beautiful. 

The maiden came forward, and though she 
blushed beneath the admiring gaze of the youth- 
ful count, yet she greeted him with frankness, 
and smiled upon him while she spoke. Her 
voice was as sweet as were her looks, and our 
hero felt himself enwrapped by an emotion that 
seemed to lift his soul up from its wonted sphere. 
But he was soon called from the enchanting 
presence by the guide, who wanted help in dis- 
posing of the bodies of the Cossacks. 

“ We'll pull them up here among the olives,” 
said Lafal, “and if they are here on my return, 
I will see that they are buried.” 

“ But we might bury them now,” suggested 
Ruric, whose ideas were of revolt at the thought 
of leaving the corses exposed. 


“Tt would take too long,” returned the guide, 
“for we have nothing at hand with which to 
dig, and we are already late. We must reach 
the eastern valleys to-night, or we shall have to 
camp onthe mountains, I will attend to them 
when I come back, so give yourself no uneasi- 
ness. What money they have I will turn over 
to the prince, and you may be sure that that will 
stop all questions.” 

Accordingly the count helped his guide to 
move the bodies up out of the way, and then 
they went to fix one of the Cossacks’ mules for 
the maiden. They selected the one which they 
supposed would be the easiest and most gentle, 
and having arranged the saddle the girl was as- 
sisted to her seat. She assured her friends that 
she was used to riding, and that they need be 
under no apprehensions on her account. With 
matters thus arranged they set out, Lafal taking 
the lead, and Ruric and the maiden following 
side by side. The way soon became rugged and 
tortuous, now winding through a decp ravine, 
anon upon the summit of some rocky swell, and 
then upon the edge of a chasm whose depths 
were lost in the gloom of distance. It was a 
wild, thrilling passage, but the guide sang as he 
lay back carelessly upon his mule, and his fol- 
lowers naturally imbibed some of his ease and 
assurance. 

At length, towards noon, they came to a 
place where there was an easy, gradual ascent 
of some miles in extent, which wound around 
the foot of a giant peak of the mountains, and 
for the first time since the mountain path had 
been taken Ruric rode perfectly free from care. 
The maiden was by his side, but thus far he had 
said nothing to her, save to pass an occasional 
remark upon the various scenes as they were 
passed. He had wished to speak—he had wish- 
ed to converse—to find out who she was, and 
whither she would be conducted, but there was 
about her such a halo of maidenly modesty— 
such an atmosphere of holy purity, that he fear- 
ed the charm would be dispelled were he to 
break through it. 


“You are used to these mountain passes ¢” 
he at length said, while a strange fluttering of 
the heart told him that his captivity was ucar at 
hand if he ventured much nearer to the fount of 
loveliness that had so strangely sprang up by his 
side, for the erotic darts were already flying 
thick about him. 

“Yes, from earlicst childhood,” returned the 
maiden. 

“Then you were born in Circassia ?” 

“Yes. These mountains have been my play- 
ground. My home is on the Kuban border, upon 
the banks of the Karakouban. But perhaps you 
are a stranger here ?” 

She spoke with a most winning grace and 
frankness, like one whose shield is virtue, and 
whose buckler is truth itself; and then she wore 
a smile upon her features while she spoke—not 
a light, trivial smile, such as comes from the sur- 
face of a passing thought, but a noble, generous 
smile, such as comes from a grateful heart. 

“Tam a stranger here, lady,” the count re- 
plied, “and in all the country I know no one by 
name save our guide. Might I know yours t” ‘ 

“Tam called Myrrha, sir—so your knowledge 
of the land is already extending.” 

“Ay, to aknowledge of its beauties, certainly,” 
said Ruric, now perfectly enchanted. 

The maiden’s eyes dropped for a moment, 
but she quickly raised them again, and seeming 








not to have noticed the gentle bit of flattery 
which her companion’s words had conveyed, she 
said : 

“Tam sure you must be a Russian?” 

“Tam.” 

“Then I must confess that I have been some- 
what mistaken,” she resumed, gazing up into 
the handsome face of the count, “ for I had 
thought that the Russians were all savage and 
morose—that they were more like beasts of prey 
than like human beings.” 

“Ah, Jady, if my appearance has dispelled 
that illusion, then for the sake of my native land 
I am glad that I have met you. No, no, all 
my countrymen are not what you have 
thought.” 

“ Alas, but they bear that name,” said the 
girl, in a very low tone, and with a sad motion 
of the head. “The Russian government is sav- 
age enough. Your emperor has long tried to 
place his foot upon the necks of my people. 
The Caucasian valleys are all spotted with blood 
which the Russian has spilled here, and many a 
seared and blackened spot can I show you where 
the fire of the tyrant has swept away our ham- 
lets. They tell me your emperor’s name is 
Nicholas.” 

“ Yes,” returned Ruric, in a whisper. 

“Ah, he may enjoy his ambition now, but the 
time must come when a Monarch mightier than 
he will have to be answered. Excuse me, sir, 
for this, for perhaps you love your emperor.” 

“T am escaped from his deadly power, lady. 
He would have put me to death had I staid in 
his capital.” 

“Put you to death?” repeated the maiden, 
with a sudden start. ‘But surely you could 
have done nothing to merit death.” 

“Nothing of which I could ever repent. I 
had charge of the guard of the prison, and with- 
in the walls was an old man condemned to 
death. That old man’s daughter came to me 
and begged of me to see her father before he 
died. She fell upon her knees and wept till her 
tears rolled upon my feet. I could not refuse 
her, and I sent her in. She exchanged clothes 
with her father, and he escaped.” 

“And for that act of kindness you were con- 
demned ?” said the maiden, with a shudder. 

‘“ Yes. He was arebel, and my orders were 
strict. But I escaped with the aid of a friend, 
and for the present I have come to make Cir- 
cassia my home, for henceforth Russia can be no 
more to me.” 

The count spoke in a low tone, and there 
was a tinge of melancholy in his manner. 
After a few moments of thought, during which 
the events of the past whirled like flashes 
through his mind, he looked up into the face of 
his companion and found that she, too, looked 
sad and downcast. Perhaps it was sympathy 
that made her so. At any rate that was the 
idea which entered his mind, and in a moment 
all thoughts of the past had vanished. He thought 
of the present, with its lovely association, and 
perhaps he tried to catch a glimpse of the future 
with the same angelic presence to share his com- 
panionship. 

“You said your home was upon the banks 
of the Karakouban ?”’ resumed Ruric, after a 
silence of some minutes. 

“ Yes,” returned Myrrha, starting out from 
the reverie into which she had fallen. 

“I expectto find a home near there, for so I 
have been directed.” 

That was surely a look of gratification which 
danced upon the maiden’s features as she heard 
this. The count saw it, and he felt another 
thrill at his heart. 

“Itis a beautiful spot,” she said; “and for 
many years the Russians have not molested us 
there. I think you might be safe.” 

“T go to the hamlet of Stamyl,” resumed 
Rurie. 

“Ah, to Stamyl’s village!’ uttered Myrrha, 
with a look of surprise, in which pleasure was 
palpably mingled. 

“Yes. Iam to findan o!d man named Albec, 
and beneath his roof Iexpectto —— Ah, you 
do not ride easy. You are not well.” 

“Tt’s nothing—nothing, sir,’ said the fair 
maiden, quickly overcoming, the strange emo- 
tion which had seized her. ‘ Only the coinci- 
dence is remarkable. Albec is my father.” 

It was remarkable, and so powerful was the 
effect upon Ruric, that it was some moments ere 
he could speak. 

“T was sent hither,” he said, “by a man 
named Ivan. Do you know him ?” 

“Ah, dear, good Ivan!” ejaculated Myrrha, 
with moistened eyes. “I remember him well, 
for it is he who made us happy. He has been 
my father’s best friend. He saved us once from 
the Russian soldiers, aud to him we owe the 
home which we now enjoy. 
Ruric ?” 

“ Yes—Feodor Ruric,” answered the count, 
with feelings which even he himself could not 
have described. ‘Ivan sent me here, and here 
he said I should find ahome until he came to 
find me. It was he who helped me to escape 
from the Russian prison.” 

“He is a noble, generous man,’”’? murmured 
the maiden, with her head bowed. 

At this moment the guide came to a point 
where the track entered upon a ravine in which 
was a spring of water, and here he stopped to 
take dinner and rest the mules. He was much 
astonished when he learned the peculiar cireum- 
stances under which his two companions had 
found out that their points of destination were 
the same, and the merry twinkle of his eyes as 
he regarded them, evinced that he had a suspi- 
cion that circumstances had not yet done all 
their work. But hesaid nothing on the subject, 
however; only he kept his tongue running on 
various other topics during the scason of rest. 

At the end of an hour the trio started on again, 
and shortly they began to descend the moun- 
tain upon the eastern side. This was far more 
difficult than the ascent had been, and Ruric had 
to exercise more care in keeping his saddle, for 
he found a wonderful degree of difference be- 


Is not your name 


tween riding the clumsy mule down the rugzed 
Caucasus and parading the field upon a trained 
war-horse. But he found no difficulty, however, 


though he found but litle ease. During the 











afternoon he spoke but little with Myrrha, nor 
did she seem inclined to be a bit more commu- 
nicative. What she was thinking of was a secret 
in her own bosom, but we are supposed to know 
that Ruric was thinking of the beautiful being 
who rode so near him, for such, indeed, was the 
fact; and he dared not speak too much lest he 
should expose the feelings to which those thoughts 
had given rise. 

Just at nightfall the party reached the spot 
which Lafal had marked out as the stopping- 
place for the night. It was a lovely little val- 
ley, shut inon three sides by the mountains, 
with a living spring near its centre which gave 
rise to agentle brooklet that ran away out through 
the narrow mouth of the valley. On one side 
there was a sort of natural cave in the face of the 
rock, the mouth of which was nearly covered 
by wild vines and shrubs. In this small cave 
blankets were prepared for Myrrha, while the 
two men took lodgings upon the outside with 
the mules. 

The moon shone as it had done the night be- 
fore, and the stars peeped down full as merrily, 
and beneath their combined light our hero lay 
down to sleep. But he had new thoughts now 
to occupy his mind. He had found the Lotus 
tree, and he had eaten of its fruits, and he had 
begun to forget the land of his birth. 





CHAPTER IX. 
ALBEC. 


Earty in the morning our three travellers 
were up and on their way. A night’s rest had 
given new impulse to Ruric’s energies, and he 
opened a lively conversation with his beautiful 
companion, and she on her part seemed equally 
inspired, for her silvery voice was almost joyous 
in its tones, and her fair features were wreathed 
with smiles. Shortly after noon they began to 
ascend a rugged slope, and when they reached 
its top, Ruric saw before him, in the valley be- 
yond, a wide, sparkling stream, the banks of 
which were dotted with simple dwellings. 

“That is the hamlet of Stamyl,” said the 
guide, as our hero reined in his mule to dwell 
for a moment upon the enchanting scene. 

“Ah,” responded Myrrha, “and yonder is the 
cot of my father. O, let us hasten, for he may 
be dying in my absence.” 

“On, on, then,’ exclaimed Ruric, whose de- 
sire to view the scene was as nothing compared 
with his solicitude for the welfare of his com- 
panion. 

And so they started down the slope, and at 
the end of an hour they rode up to a small cot 
which stood near a grove of heavy oak trees, and 
about a dozen rods distant from the river. It 
was at some distance from the other dwellings, 
and in a most lovely spot. Myrrha slipped from 
her saddle as soon as the mules stopped and 
hastened into the cot, and as soon as Ruric could 
secure the two animals which were thus left to 
his charge, he followed. When he entered he 
found an old man, sitting upon the side of a low 
bed, about whose neck Myrrha’s arms were 
fondly wound. He was well advanced in the 
winter of life, as his furrowed brow and white 
locks testified, and though his feame must have 
once been powerful in the extreme, yet he was 
now bent and infirm, though he was at present 
suffering a weakness which was not his wont. 

“Ah, Myrrha,” Ruric heard him say, “I fear- 
ed I should never sec you again. I could not 
have lived much longer in your absence.” 

“But you will fear no more, father,” the fond 
girl returned, “ for I have come back to you safe 
and well. I am not harmed. Here is the man 
who saved me.”” And then turning to our hero, 
she added : “‘ This is my father, sir, and you see 
that my fears were not groundless.” 

Albee seemed too weak to move from his bed, 
but he extended his hand to the young man, and 
with tears in his eyes he uttered : 

“ God bless you, sir—God bless you for this ! 
You know not the value of the treasure you 
returned to me. IfI had lost it my own lamp 
of life would have gone out in utter darkness; 
but I think I shall live now.” 

At this juncture Lafal entered the cot. He 
knew Albec by sight, for he had often seen him 
among the mountains, and the old man at once 
recognized him. 

“And he, too, has saved me,” said Myrrha. 
“Both he and the Count Rurie risked their 
lives—” 

“The Count Ruric ?” uttered Albec, witha 


sudden start. ‘Whereis he? Who is the 
Count Rurie ?” 
“Tam the person,” returned Feodor. 
“You?” 
“Fos.” 
“Then you were coming here? You were 


coming to find me ?” 

“Yes, a friend, named Ivan, directed me 
here.” 

“Then you are at home. 
guest. Did you know him ?”’ 

“Yes, father, for he told me his story on the 
way.” 

The old man regarded Ruric for some mo- 
ments in silence, and then he sank back upon 
his pillow. The shock he had received in the 
loss of his child had completely prostrated him, 
and he was very weak—much weaker than he 
was willing to own. His weakness made Myrrha 
feel stronger, and she quickly prepared some 
cordial which he drank with thankfulness. Af- 
ter this she procured some refreshment for Ruric 
and Lafal, and while they sat down to it, she 
went to attend to her father. 

Towards evening the guide took his leave, 
intending to reach the first stopping-place that 
night. He was urged to remain, but he said that 
he must be back at Mamai as early as possible, 
and he intended to take the moon for his guide 
a good part of the way. 


Myrrha, he is our 


“IT shall see you again ere Jong,” he said to 
Ruric, after the latter had settled with him, “ for 
I often come across the mountains. I will see to 
the Cossicks as I return. Adieu till we meet 
again, and if you do not find joy beneath this 
roof, then I mistake your own nature and the 
character of her whom we have brought with 


us.” 





Lafal’s countenance wore a mysterious smile 
as he gave utterance to this last sentence, and 
the rich blood mounted to the count’s temples, 
for he knew well what was meant ; but before he 
could make any reply the guide was gone. 

When Ruric re-entered the cot he found that 
Albee had fallen asleep, and Myrrha was by his 
bedside. One of her small white hands was 
resting upon the old man’s bosom, and upon 
her face there was a look of deep concern. 

“Alas, sir,” she whispered, turning to her 
guest, “I fear my father is very ill. He breathes 
faintly, and I can feel that his heart beats very 
irregularly. I think he should have more aid 
than we can render. Only at a short distance 
there is a man well skilled in medicine, and if 
you will watch here I will go and bring him 
hither.”’ 

Ruric would have gone, but the maiden knew 
the way best, and as she would be likely to _per- 
form the mission with the most expedition, it 
was arranged that she should go, and that the 
count should remain with the invalid. Accord- 
ingly he saw her safely in her saddle, and then 
he returned to the cot and took his seat at the 
side of the bed. It might have been twenty 
minutes that he had sat thus when the old man 
awoke. 

“Where is Myrrha?” was his first question, 
as he gazed about him. 

“She has gone for a physician,” replied Ru- 
ric, drawing his seat nearer to the bed. 

*‘So—has she? Well, she knows best; but 
I do not think I am so bad as that. Last night 
at this time I was in the mountains. I was 
strong then.” 

“ But you are very weak now,” said Ruric, 
“and a physician may be of benefit. This weak- 
ness has come upon you suddenly.” 

“ Yes—very suddenly, and I think I shall 
soon be rid of it. But let the physician come. 
He is a good man, and will not hurt me.” 

The old man closed his eyes as he ceased 
speaking, and for some moments he remained 
silent, and during that time he breathed very 
heavily, and his limbs were ever and anon mov- 
ed by an involuntary action of the nerves and 
muscles, and at such times low moans—almost 
imperceptible—would fall from his lips. At 
length, however, he turned again towards his 
watcher. 

“ You spoke of Ivan,” he said, in a voice 
scarcely raised above a whisper. ‘Of course, 
you saw him ?” 

“Yes,” quickly returned Ruric, startled by the 
idea that he might now gain some knowledge of 
the serf. 

“And did you leave him well ?” 

“Very well.” 

“Do you know how he is succeeding ?” 

“ To what do you refer ?” 

“To his business.” 

“IT know not exactly what you mean. He is 
a serf of the Prince Alexander Menzikoff.” 

“Ah, then he told you nothing more?” 

“No, he had not opportunity to tell me much. 
But perhaps you can tell me moreofhim. I 
only know that he liberated me from prison, and 
that he was once the friend of my father—or 
rather that my father was his friend. What can 
you tell me of him ?” 

“Did Ivan say nothing of when he might 
come here ?” asked Albec, seeming to disregard 
the young man’s question. 

“He said it might be in a few years, and per- 
haps in afew months. But you did not an- 
swer my question. Youcan surely tell me some- 
thing of Ivan ?” 

“Nothing more than you know now,”’ return- 
ed the old man. “But I should like to see him. 
He is a good man—a good man, and though he 
be now a serf, yet his blood runs purer in the 
sight of God than does that of the emperor who 
rules in the land that gave him birth. But you 
shall be welcome here, sir. This is your home 
and the lands are at your service while it shall 
please you to stay with us. When I am strong- 
er Ishall take pleasure in showing you how we 
Circassians live.” 

Ruric saw that Albec spoke with difficulty, 
and he asked no more questions; but he would 
not have had an opportunity even had he desired 
it, for at that time Myrrha returned in company 
with the physician. The maiden hastened at 
once to her father’s side, and the man of medi- 
cinessat down in the seat which Ruric had been 
occupying. 

“Tam not very sick,” said the old man, in a 
tone that indicated the question more than the 
assertion. 

But the physician shook his head very du- 
biously. He felt of the invalid’s pulse, and after 
counting its beatings for a while he placed his 
ear upon the old man’s breast. When he had 
finished his examination he moved back from 
the bed and turned to -the little portmanteau he 
had brought with him. 

“T can leave you some simple medications,” 
he said, “‘but care is what you most need. You 
are very weak, Albec, and you need the utmost 
caution in your case for some time to come.” 

“But I am not very sick. 
ed the old man. 

“O, you may ontlive ns all yet,’’ returned the 
physician, with a light laugh; “ but you want 
care, you want care, Albec.” 

And as he thus spoke he dealt out his medicine, 
and gave Myrrha directions how to prepare it. 
After this he spoke a few words of cheer to 
Albee, and then turned to leave the cot; but 
Ruric followed him. 

“‘One moment, sir,” said our hero, after the 
physician had mounted his horse; “ will you not 
tell me exactly what you think of Albec?”’ 

The moon was up, and by its light the phy- 
sician closely scrutinized the young man’s fea- 
tures, but he asked no questions. 

“T will tell you, sir,” he at length replied: 
“The old man may get up from this shock, but 
his life cannot be much longer continued. Old 
age has done much towards wearing him out, 
and this blow has made a crashing in his system 
from which he cannot recover. He may live 
some months, but not many. But take good 
care of him, and I will sce him again before 
lonz.” 

Thus speaking the physician turned his horse 


I shall live,” urg- 





away, and Ruric re-entered the cot. It was now 
quite late, and the count proposed that Myrrha 
should retire, and allow him to keep the first 
watch by the sick man’s bedside. At first the 
maiden objected, but she at length consented, on 
the condition that she should be called at mid. 
night. 

he cot had three rooms below, one of which 
was Myrrha’s, and for the present it was ar- 
ranged that Ruric should occupy the small room 
which had been used as a store-room, and whith- 
er the girl had carried a good quantity of bed. 
ding. After Myrrha had retired the young man 
sat down by the couch, and there he remained 
until near daybreak, and most of that time he 
spent in reflecting upon the strange events that 
were gathering about him. It seemed a mar. 
vellous fate that had led him thusto such a home, 
for in no particular had he been governed bg his 
own will—but simply had he consented to the 
plans of others. But there were “ shadows from 
coming events” that fell towards joyous hopes, 
His heart was young and buoyant, and he felt a 
strange presentiment that fate was going to be 
very kind to him in the end. 

Myrrha tried to scold him when she awoke of 
her own accord and found the eastern horizon 
already streaked with the golden tints of dawn, 
but he smiled at her reproof, and she seemed 
happy to feel that her comfort was cared for. 





CHAPTER X. 
THER DECLARATION. 


Fropvor Ruric had been in his Circassian 
home a month, and during that time he had con- 
trived to make himself very happy. Albec had 
so far recovered from his sickness that he could 
ride very comfortably by being helped into his 
saddle, but the moiety of strength which had 
returned to him had brought with it a degree 
of reason which opened his eyes to a sense of his 
failing powers. 

“Ah, Ruric,” he said, one day, after the young 
man had helped him into his saddle, “I did not 
use to be thus. I did not think I should ever 
live to be lifted to my horse’s back. I must bo 
growing very weak.’’ 

“ You have been weak,” said Ruric, in a flat- 
tering tone, “but perhaps you are growing 
stronger now. You sitin your saddle firmly, 
and your horse knows your will.” 

“Ah,” the old man uttered, with an expres- 
sive shake of the head, “I sit in my saddle be- 
cause it is my nature. My limbs have become 
fashioned to it, and when that shall fail me the 
earth will have seen the last of poor old Albec. 
No, no, Ruric, you cannot flatter me into a be- 
lief that I am ever to be strong again. I cannot 
live much longer; but I must live to see Ivan. 
I hope he will come soon.” 

It was thus that Albee conversed, and Ruric 
knew that his old frame was fast wearing out. 
Our hero had learned to love that old man, for 
he had found him to be one of the most noble 
and generous of souls. And Albec, too, had 
learned to love the noble youth who had come 
to find a home beneath his roof. 

“Ah, Myrrha,” he once said, with his trem- 
bling hand upon the fair girl’s brow, “I once 
thought that my love could never find another 
object upon earth on which to rest, but I do love 
Feodor Ruric, for he is worthy of it. Whata 
pity it is that emperors would not try to culti- 
vate such jewels in their realms.” 

And Myrrha was foolish enough to go and 
tell to Ruric what her father had said. 

It was a new atmosphere in which the young 
count had breathed for the past month. Every- 
thing about him was pure and elevating, and 
the very nature of the rugged scenery was such 
as to lift his soul above mere earthly self? And 
during that month he had been almost constantly 
in the society of Myrrha, and if he thought her 
beautiful when first he saw her, he thought her 
ten times more so now that he had become ac- 
quainted with the intrinsic purity of her mind. 
He had lived in the light of her sweet smiles, 
but he had not yet spoken to her of the deepest 
thoughts that moved his soul. 

It was near the middle of the afternoon, and 
Ruric had just returned from an excursion with 
Albec. The air was so swect and soft, and the 
thousands of opening blossoms were so fragrant, 
that the cot scemed like a prison. Albee had 
taken his accustomed seat by the window, and 
he asked Myrrha if she would not like to go out. 

“You and Ruric must go out and smell this 
delightful air,” he said; “ for the young man 
has little chance for enjoyment when he rides 
with me, seeing that all his attention has to be 
bestowed upon my poor weak self.” 

“And that is surely an enjoyment,” quickly 
returned the count, in a frank, heart-felt tone. 
“When I cannot find enjoyment in making com- 
fort for an infirm old man, then let my pleasures 
pass from me, for I should deserve them no 
more.” 

This was spoken so sincerely that it brought 
tears to the old man’s cyes, and Myrrha showed 
plainly by her looks how well she appreciated it. 

But the two young people waited not for more 
urging on Albec’s part, and as soon as they 
saw that he was comfortable they set forth. 
They took their way up the river, and for a long 
distance they kept close upon the bank. They 
did not talk as was their wont, for each seemed 
to have deep thoughts in silence. For somo 
time not a word had been spoken, but at length 
Ruric broke the spell. 

“Myrrha,” he said, in a low, tremulous voice, 
“do you know how I have begun to like my 
new home ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “for you have told me 
so before.” 

“So Ihave. I have told you how I loved the 
wild scenery, and how I loved your father, but 
I have more to tell you; I have to tell you of a 
love deeper than they all.” 

The young count hesitated, for he felt how 
Myrrha’s hand was trembling. He gazed upon 
hor, but her eyes were bent to the ground ; yet 
he could see how the blood had mounted to her 
sweet face, and how the golden tresses upon her 
pure neck moved as though a fitful breeze were 
playing with them. 
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«J need not be afraid to speak,” he continned, 
“for I know that you will pardon me, even if you 
do not meet me with approval. ButI do not be- 
lieve that you will reject the offer my soul would 
make. I have long watched the light of your 
mild eyes, and I have read their silent language 
as best suited my own feelings. Myrrha, I love 
you best of all I know on earth. Have you not 
guessed my secret ere this ?”’ 

“J had surely hoped you loved me,” returned 
the maiden, with her eyes still bent to the ground, 
but with less of tr ] ess in her er. 

“Then you must love me,” cried the count, 
in a joyful tone, “ for we never scek or hope for 
the love of that which is a stranger to our affec- 
tions. Am I not right?” 

For a few moments Myrrha was silent, but at 
length she gazed up into her companion’s face, 
and while a flood of strange light danced in her 
moistened eyes she murmured : ; 

“J know not why I should attempt to deceive 
you or myself, nordo I know the forms of the 
society in which you have been brought up. I 
only know my own heart’s love, and that I have 
no power to conceal it.” 

“And that love is mine—mine—all mine. 
Say that it is, Myrrha ?”’ 

Again was the maiden silent, and again were 
her eyes bent to the ground; and when she 
once more looked up there was more of earnest- 
ness in her features than had before been there. 

“J do not know,” she said, with a return of 
her tremulousness, “what may be the meaning 
of the love you bear me. You cannot fear that 
my friendship would ever be withdrawn.” 

“Ah, Myrrha, there can be but one meaning 
to such love as mine. It must either live in full 
fruition, or die in utter despair. The object of 
such a love must be ever near me—evyer with 
me—a life-companion of my own soul—a light 
that shall ever shine in my path—a voice that 
shall ever whisper comfort to my ear, and a 
presence that shall ever inspire me with holy, 
happy thoughts. You can be all that to me. 
Become my wife—my own wife—and Heaven it- 
self shall smile upon our union. Can you do 
this ?”” 

Myrrha gazed calmly up into her companion’s 
face, and what of emotion she had was shown in 
the bright tears that gathered in her eyes. 

“You would lay a fearful responsibility upon 
me,” she whispered, not daring to trust her feel- 
ings with a more palpable tone. 

“No, no,” quickly returned Ruric. “It is I 
who am to have the responsibility. We enjoy 
our treasurcs just as we do our duty by and with 
them. Those most holy gifts of God can only 
make us happy in so far as we cherish and pro- 
tect them, and appreciate them. I have read 
your heart, and I know how pure itis. Give it to 
me, and give me your hand with it, and upon me 
shall rest the responsibility of all those joys I 
have pictured. I will speak with your father.” 

“ There is no need of that,” said Myrrha, with 
a look of joy which was not to be mistaken. “I 
know my father’s wish.” 

“Ah, and what is it ¢”” 

“Simply to see me happy.” 

“And would you not be happy to become my 
wife ?” 

“Yes.” 

The word was spoken plainly, frankly and yet 
so very low that it seemed but the breath of the 
passing zephyr. But Feodor heard it, and he 
bowed his head upon his sweet companion’s 
shoulder and thanked God for the joy of that 
moment. All else of earth scemed shut out 
then, for he had no room in his soul for more 
thoughts than came wildly up from the fount 
that had thus been opened. 

Ere long the lovers turned their steps home- 
ward, and their hearts were as light and joyous 
as the breath of the flowers that grew in their 
path. When they reached the cot they found 
Albec still sitting by the window, and as soon as 
he had opportunity, Ruric told him what had 
passed between himself and Myrrha. 

“Bless you, bless you,” ejaculated the old 
man, when he had heard the tale of love. ‘I 
have hoped that this would be so, for I knew— 
I knew when you had been here only a few 
days—that Myrrha loved you, and I think her 
heart would have broken if you could not have 
loved her. Butitis well now. O, Ruric, she 
isa noble girl. She will make you most happy.” 

“T know it, I know it,’”’ returned the youth; 
and then he bowed his head as thorgh he would 
think of somcthing that was not yet present. 

“Albec,” he at length resumed, with a per- 
ceptible tremor in his features, “I have yet 
one thing to ask. I am not in haste, but yet 
my cup lacks its perfect fulness. Myrrha is not 
yet fully mine.” 

“JT understand—I understand,” said the old 
man ; and while he spoke there came a cloud 
over his brow—not a cloud of pain, or of doubt, 
but one of anxious hesitation. “I know what 
you mean, but the end is not yet. Wait a while 
ere you make Myrrha your wife.” 

“ But why should L wait ?”’ asked the youth. 

“ Because I wish it,’’ was the old man’s reply. 
“ You know I would not make the request with- 
out good reason.” 

“ But how long must it be ?” 

“Perhaps not long. But be it as long as it 
may, you will still have the company of Myrrha 
tomake youhappy. I will tell you when the 
time has come. Trust me, Ruric—trust me, and 
in the end you shall not be disappointed. 
Myrrha shall be yours—you need not fear.” 

The entrance of the physician at this moment 
put an end to the conversation, and Ruric went 
to seek Myrrha to come and receive any instruc- 
tions the doctor might wish to give. In the 
evening the count related to the maiden what 
Albee had said. 

“Yes,” she returned, “I know that he has 
some peculiar reason for wishing our nuptials 
put off, but we have nothing to fear. He spoke 
with me only afew moments since, and I know 
that the earnest wish of his heart is to sce us 

happy.” 

“Ruriec had hoped to find out from Myrrha 
what the old man’s reason might be, but she 
knew no more than he did, so he tried to con- 
tent himself with things as they were. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE HEART’S ASPIRATIONS. 


ae 
BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
rns 


Source of my life! Eternal Spirit! Lord! 
Giver of all! my aspirations hear, 

Thou only God—art good—while I am frail, 
Yet fashioned by thy hand from earth’s fresh sod. 
And thou hast bid me cry to thee in woe, 

Now, now, my heart is gushing to thee—God! 
Por desolation round about me flings 

Its wintry clouds. And from my bosom springs 
Thoughts wild and sad. I have none else but thee. 
No earthly friend—no arm to lean on now, 

No home, no aid; lo, to thy will I bow. 
Support and comfort me; behold my brow 

Is smitten, and affliction is my part. 

Sorrow, and poverty, and sickness, now 
Encompass me about. Then heed my cry! 
Commission some fair angel from on high, 

To guard and guide me—gild the rayless cloud 
That rises on my vision. If the shroud 

Is shortly to be mine, Father of light, 

O make the dark of its shadows bright! 
Forsake me not in this my greatest need, 
Though all unworthy. Truly, Jesus died 

For sinful men, and here his blood shall make 
Atonement. Lord, forgive me for His sake! 
Thy power hath stilled the wild waves of the sea, 
O bid the storm of anguish in my breast 

Cease its fierce strife, and whisper peace to me! 
Calm thou my spirit’s agitations, Lord, 

And rest my hope upon thy sacred word. 

Oft in the dismal, watching hours of night, 

I toss, all friendless, on my fevered bed, 

And visions of the past and future rise. 

I think of those who unto thee have fled! 
Wife—child—and friends! And now a lonely man, 
I linger here awaiting thy dread will. 

Call me unto my rest, 0 God! and still 

In peaceful sleep the beatings of my heart; 

O Saviour, plead for me, before with life I part! 
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A MIXED JURY: 


LIFE IN OLD KENTUCKY. 


BY FALCONBRIDGE, 

Some years ago, way up in Bourbon county, 
Kentucky, there was considerable business going 
onin court. There was one case of murder or 
wilful shooting of one John Brown, by one Amos 
Devilcatcher. The case excited a great deal of 
interest with the public and consequently much 
feeling was enlisted in it. Now about the same 
time, another case of peculiarly intense interest 
was up before court, in the same court-house ; 
it was a financial case, in which J. Barber was 
indicted for a conspiracy with intent to shave 
certain business men of the community, out of 
their honestly acquired cash. The juries in each 
case being sworn in, the business of the two re- 
spective courts proceeded. After much litiga- 
tion, questioning and cross-questioning, testimo- 
ny and rebutting testimony, the cases were sum- 
med up, the jurors charged by the judge and 
sent out to deliberate according to law and facts. 

The murder case was a rather plain one, but 
conscientious scruples on the part of some of the 
“twelve men good and true,” and doubts on the 
part of others, with a dogged determination on 
the part of two old and rather wolfish jurors, 
kept the panel “hung,” off and on, for some 
eight-and-forty hours. Now things were no less 
slowly working in the other case. The jury- 
room in which the financial case was being de- 
liberated upon, was immediately over that of the 
murder case, the one in the third story and the 
other in the second of the building. 

Tired out, monstrous dry, and weary of the 
monotony of the thing, one of the financial 
jurors managed to telegraph somebody on the 
rear ground side of the court-house, and soon a 
communication took place between those within 
and those without said jury-room. 

“What the ——’s up?” quoth one of the 
murder case jurors, as he sees a long string, of 
variegated hues, dangling down before their par- 
tially grated window. 

“0, ho!” says another, “going to raise their 
liquor !” 

“Not so bad,” says another awfully dry juror, 
“is that other jury out ?” 

“ They are overhead ; suppose we notify them 
we’re on hand for a drink, or a game of eucre ?” 
says the foreman. The jury soon agreed on 
that point, and just then the variegated string, 
which was composed of the sundry neck and 
and pocket handkerchiefs of the upper jury, 
began to ascend. 

“Jug of whiskey, by snakes !”” says one. 

“ Raise the window, and snatch it in !’”’ adds 
another. 

“ Here she comes 

“ Stand by!” 

« Take care, 
major !” 

“Hold my coat tails, captain, I’ll snake her !” 
says the major, and leaning well out he grabs 
the jug. Those pulling it up, gave the knot- 
ted line a jerk, that nearly took the major out 
of his boots, but he held the jug, like grim death 
to a deceased collud pusson. The lower jury 
were on the eve of giving ‘three cheers ” for 
this triumph of strategy over art, when the fore- 
man brought them to order by— 

“ Hish-h-h-h! the sheriff's at the door!” 

“ Gentlemen, have you made up a verdict *”’ 

“ Not a verdict!’ eay the jurors. 

“ How long are you going to hang out, darn 
you, anyhow! Here you've been out since 

Friday mornin’; here’s Saturday night, Devil- 
catcher wants you to let him know whether he’s 
got to be hung or go home, to-morrow. I'll 
starve you out if you don’t come down soon,” 
says the sheriff. 

“Come in the morning, sheriff,” says the 
foreman, ‘we'll settle the prisoner’s hash to- 
night, sure !” 

The sheriff now visited the other jury, whom 
he found rather dry and mad as hornets, but with 
no verdict. After gratifying them with the in- 
telligence that unless they made up a verdict 
by next morning, he should be under the neces- 
sity of starving them out, he left. 

Let us go up stairs among the financiers, 
and see how they are getting along. 

“ Too bad,” says one, ‘too bad, there’s that 


yp? 


you'll be out the window, 





thunderin’ villain, Devilcatcher, confined in that 


room below us, and he and the sheriff have nab- 
bed our whiskey.” 

“Look here, boys,” says another; “I don’t 
believe there’s any prisoners in that room. T’ll 
go @ hoss, that that killin’ scrape jury’s there, 
out as we are, for a verdict !” 

“Well, what do you say,” observes another, 
‘suppose we drop ’em a line ?” 

“Good! Go it!” ery sundry voices. 

“ Get the handkerchiefs.” 

“Here, men, hand over your handkerchers. 
Now, so, who’s going to write ?” 

“Vl do it,” says the foreman ; and upon the 
margin of an old handbill was written, “ are 
you Devilcatcher’s jury ?” e 

The line was dropped to the lower window, 
with the billet, and soon responded to— 

“ Well, we are, ole hoss !”” 

“ Have you drank all of our burbin up?” was 
the next question propounded. Up came the 
answer. 

“No sir! Come down and get some !” 

“« Good ?” says one of the upper jurors, “let’s 
crawl down to the boys! Ask them if they have 
a bench to stick out to drop down on ?” 

“Yes, come on, bring down your cards, if 
you’ve got any,” was the response. The lower 
window was half-grated, but there was an open- 
ing large enough to admit the body ofa man. 
The bench was thrust out, lots were cast, and 
six out of the twelve of the financial jurors pass- 
ed out of the upper room into the lower one. 
Commiserating their brethren “ up aloft,” the 
six financial case jurors proposed that the yet 
unfinished “burbin ” should be sent up, and six 
of the killing case jurors volunteered to form a 
committee and go up with the jug! Climbing 
up over one another’s shoulders in the dark was 
no safer nor rapid movement, but at length the 
arduous feat was duly accomplished, and the 
mixed juries, as long as the whiskey and can- 
dles lasted, had the best kind of a time, all things 
considered. Near midnight they fell off into a 
comfortable and profound snooze. About the 
break of day a thundering rap! rap! rap! at 
the jury-room door aroused the sleeping jurors. 

“Have you decided, men, upon a verdict ?” 

“We have, by snakes!” cries one of the kill- 
ing case jurors. 

“Get up, boys,” cries the foreman, “let’s 
give in a verdict, forI’m about froze and starved 
out. There was a unanimous acquiescence by 
the “twelve,” the sheriff's deputy opened the 
door and marched the jury into court; the sheriff 
proceeding up stairs to stir up the other jury. 

“Have you agreed, men—are you ready to go 
into court ?” 

“ Lord bless you, sheriff, yes sir!” cries one 
of the fagged-out financial jurors. “Let us 
down, O, sheriff, do !” 

Open went the door, some of the jurors were 
none the better of the night’s libations, and 
sleeping in the cold uncouth room rather in- 
clined them to make up a verdict—suddenly. 
They seized their hats and marched into court. 

“Mr. Foreman,” cries the clerk, ‘have you 
agreed upon a verdict ?” 

“We have!” was the solemn response. 

“Guilty, or not guilty ?” 

“ Guilty !” 

“Stop! Hold on!” cries the prisoner, Devil- 
catcher. 

« Silence !” 

“T shan’t do it !” he yells. 

“ Si-lence-e-e !” cries the court. 

“No, I’m hanged if I do, judge !” 

“ Sheriff, sccure the prisoner!” bawls the 
judge. 

“Judge,” continues the prisoner, “do you 
see that jury ? sheriff, do you know’em ?” 

“Eh? What?” says the judge. 

“ Here’s a pooty mess, that’s a fact,” exclaims 
the sheriff, as he rushed out of one court into 
the other, and in a minute rushes back again, 
exclaiming : 

“ Judge, discharge this jury, the cussed whelps 
are all mixed up with the other jury, and how 
they got mixed up in this way, I’ll be shot if I 
can find out!” 

The judge gave them jessy, discharged them ; 
Amos Devilcatcher was remanded to jail, from 
whence he made his sudden exit that night, 
blessing his eye-sight that detected the mixed 
jury and saved his bacon. Barber, the financier, 
“ got off ” pretty much upon the same clause. 
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HOW IT WAS DONE. 


Miss Fitznancy, elderly maiden, charged Mr. 
Cleaver, the gay, young man accustomed to car- 
ry home her marketing, with having forcibly 
kissed her, in the entry of her own house. Mr. 
Cleaver, though proud of his personal appear- 
ance, was short, considering his whiskers ; his 
height, even in French boots, only four feet 
eleven. Miss Fitznancy, onthe contrary, ran up 
a foot higher, and staid there, being of remark- 
ably rigid deportment. She swore the abbre- 
viatcd yet amorous butcher kissed her! by as- 
sault, and hauled him up for it. Butcher, with 
some expression of disgust more emphatic than 
necessary, denied the charge. Butcher was fat, 
lady wasn’t. Cleaver had antipathy to “ scrag- 
gy ’’ women, and vowed he hadn’t kissed her, 
and wouldn’t. Money couldn’t hire him to. 

Cross-examined, lawyer inquires of the lady 
the circumstances ; when, where, how. Lady 
replies with particularity. On Monday morning, 
at ten o’clock, in the entry; resisted all she | 
could, but he persevered, and triumphed. Law- 
yer asks : 

“ Did not he stand on anything but the floor?” 

“No ; he stood on the floor ; no chair, stool, 
or anything else.” 

“But, madam, this is impossible! you are 
twelve inches taller. How could he reach your 
lips ¢” 

om hadn’t thought of that; but she was not 
to be tripped up by the glibbest lawyer of them 
all; so she replies : 

“ O, ha! well, I know! yes, to be sure! But 
then you know, J scrootched a little!” 
“Exactly! Thank you, madam. That'll do.” 
“ Nothing further, your honor.” 

Verdict for the short defendant.—Eng. Paper. 
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Horet Scexr.—“ Landlord, come here; 
I have got a secret that will make your fortune 
for you!” 

“ No—what is it ?” 

“ Do you sce that goose at the head of the 
table ?” 

“ Yes—what of it?” 

“That is the very one, which, by cackling, 
saved Rome. Come along, and I will show you 
where the centurion trod on him.” 








Scene closed with a slammed door.— NV. Y. Sun. | 


LONG LIVES AND HEALTHY ONES, 


“How few really die of old f observes 
Dr. Van Oven, in an iusoresting volume which 
he has just published in London, on the causes 
of longevity. To prove the truth of his remark 
he gives the tables of 7000 persons who lived 
ages from 100 to 185 years. The following are 
some of the instances he refers to: “ Parr’s 
death at 152 was premature, induced by a fool- 
ish change from the simple diet and active habits 
of a peasant to the luxurious ease and exciting 
foods of a country gentleman. His body was 
examined by the great Harvey, who found all the 
organs in so good a condition, that, but for in- 
temperance and inactivity, he would in all prob- 
ability, have lived many years longer.” An 
English gentleman, named ‘Hastings, who died 
in 1650, rode to the death of a stag at 90. 
Thomas Wood, a parish clerk, lived to 106, and 
“could read to the last without | sangre and 
only kept his bed one day.” J. Witten, a weav- 
er, was “ never sick, never used spectacles, hunt- 
ed a year before his death, and died suddenly,” at 
the of 102. Francis Atkins “ was porter at 
the palace gate, Salisbury. It was his duty to 
wind up a clock which was at the top of the 
palace, and he performed this duty until within 
a year of his death (102). He was remarkably 
upright in his deportment, and walked well to 
the hed t M’Dorvala, a Scottish 
woman, who died at 106, “married thirteen hus- 
bands, and ‘survived them all.” Cardinal de 
Salis, who died in 7 in 1785, at the age of 
118, used to say, “By being old when 1 was 
poune, I find myself young now I am old. I 
ed a sober, studious, but not lazy or sedentary 
life ; my diet was ever sparing, though delicate ; 
he uors the best of wines of Zores and La 

neha, of which I never exceeded more than 
a pint at a meal; I rode and walked almost 
every day, except in rainy weather, when I ex- 
ercised for two hours. So far I took care of the 
body 3, and as to the mind, I endeavored to pre- 
serve it in due temper by a scrupulous obedience 
to the divine commands, and keeping (as the apos- 
tle directs) a conscience void of offence to 
and man.” J. Jacob, a native of Switzerland, 
when 127 years old, was sent as a deputy to the 
National Assembly of France. He died the fol- 
lowing year. Others might be mentioned, but 
we have only room to add, that within the past 
two centuries and a half, ten well certified cases 
of individuals’ in England and Wales living to 
ages from 152 to 200 years have occurred ; and 
here, in modern times, we have repeated the 
length of days commonly believed to long ex- 
clusively to the patriarchal ages. — Christian 
Freeman. 
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HOPE ON. 


RAN nen 


BY MRS. ANNA M. LOWRY. 
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When thy life, like cloudy weather, 
Is with darkness o’ercast, 

And fate whirls thee like a feather, 
Borne upon the wintry blast ; 

E’en when darkest skies are lowering, 
Let not hope forsake thy heart; 

Perchance it may like summer’s showers, 
In glorious radiance start. 


Hope thou on, what fate betide thee; 
Hope alone can comfort give ; 

While thou hast a friend beside thee, 
Thou must have an aim to live. 

Hope, but not too much in earthly— 
Fleeting things that pass away ; 

E’er the anxious hand has grasped them, 
They have mouldered to decay. 


Hope, but not for fame or glory, 


All too dearly are they won. 
Hope thou on, but not to follow 

After titles, rank, or wealth ; 
This world's titles oft are hollow— 

Riches cannot give you health. 


Hope thou on! Yes, hope forever, 
In the trust that faileth not; 

Hope that when we’ve crossed death’s river, 
With the just to cast our lot. 

Live, still looking towards the fountain, 
Whence all healing waters flow; 

Hope that in the holy mountain 
We the joys of heaven may knew. 


FRYING PANS. 


A single law, passed by Congress, su in 
it had the power, and obeyed by the ened 
would effect a great reform in the public health, 
diminish the business of doctors and the demand 
for drugs, and prove of incalculable benefit to 
this and future generations. Thus: Be it enact- 
ed, that on the first day of January, 1855, every 
frying-pan in the United States be broken up, 
and sold for old iron, and that no more be man- 
ufactured henceforth forever. Frying is the 
most unwholesome of all modes of cooking. 
Everything cooked by this method is saturated 
with fat or butter, rendered tough, covered with 
empyreumatic oil, and made as unfit as possible 
for the human stomach. No dyspeptic should 
ever eat anything fried, and no one should ever do 
so who would avoid becoming a dyspeptic. Let 
your food be boiled, or roasted, or broiled, or 
baked even—anything but fried. Frying meat 
is the worst possible mode of cooking ; destroy- 
ing whatever good qualities it may possess, and 
exaggerating all its badness. And all this comes 
of having frying-pans, spiders, and other cast- 
iron abominations for making food unwholesome. 
Good people, beware of the frying-pan ; beware 
of the fat which it scorches, and the butter it 
spoils ; and beware of the meat, and fish, and 
eggs which it renders unfit for food and difficult 
of digestion, that your days may be long in the 
land.—Nichol’s Journal. 
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EXPOSING THE PARSON, 


A minister was one Sabbath day examining 
the Sunday School in catechism before the con- 
gregation. The usual question was put to the 
first girl, a strapper, about thirteen years of age, 
who occasionally assisted her father, who was a 
publican, in waiting on customers. ‘ What is 
your name ?” o reply. ‘ What is your 
name ?”’ he repeated in a more peremptory man- 
ner. ‘None of your fun, Mr. Minister,” said 
the girl. “You know my name well enough. 
Don’t you say when you come to our house on 
a night: ‘ Bet, bring me some more ale?’” The 
congregation, forgetting the sacredness of the 
—_ were in a broad grin, and the parson 
ooked daggers.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND. 


From recent statistics published, it appears 
that Boston has a valuation at the present time, 
of nearly three times that of the State of Maine, 
and about as much as the States of Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island combined. 
‘The expenses of the city government of Boston 
exceed those of the six State governments of 
New England! The ere capital of Boston, 
with the recent and contemplated additions, will 
be only one-fourth less than that of New York 
city, twice that of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
combined, and probably more than the aggre- 
gate capital of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Rhode Island.— Traveller. 
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SPRING. 


So ereeaeaemamamaaean 
BY JOSEPH W. Nr2. 
One 


Ha! The sweet spring-time is coming, 
For the blue-bird’s notes I hear! 
And the bee’s harmonious humming 
Soon will greet the listening ear. 
Thousand, thousand sweets and pleasures 
Soon will spring on every hand; 
Promises of harvest treasures 
Soon will overspread the land. 


Welcome, Spring, with smiling features ; 
» how, old Winter's frown ; 
Shout for joy, Earth’s thousand creatures ! 
Lo, she wears the flowery crown! : 
Winter’s stormy hosts are fleeing, 
As her gorgeous trains advance ; 
Happiness fills every being, 
Streamlets leap in merry dance. 


Zephyrs now are gently breathing 
Where the tempests lately roared ; 
Beauty all the scene is wreathing, 
Where the sleety torrents poured. 
Icicles no more are gleaming 

In the brightness of the day; 
Radiant as jewels beaming. 
Winter's crystal gems are they. 








ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


Mr. C———,, assuming the name of Jones, 
some years since, purchased a small piece of 
land, and built on it a neat house on the of 
a common in Wiltshire. Here he lon ied, 
unknowing, and almost unknown, by the neigh- 
borhood. Various conjectures were-formed re- 
specting this solitary and singular stranger; at 
length a cle took some notice of him, 
and occasionally ae him to his house, he 
found him possessed intelligence and man- 
ners, which evidently indicated his =» 
have been in the higher stations of life. - 
ing one day from a visit at this clergyman’s, he 

the house of a farmer, at door of 
which was the employed at the wash- 
ing-tub. He looked at the girl a moment, and 
thus accosted her ;—“ My girl, would you like 
to be married?” “Sir!” exclaimed the girl. 
“I asked you, young woman, whether you 
would like to be married, because if you would, 
I will marry you.” “Lord, sir! these are 
— questions from a man I never saw in 
my life before.” 


y . 

“ Very likely,” replied Mr. Jones, “but, how- 
ever, Iam serious, and will leave you till ten 
o’clock to-morrow to consider of it; I will then 
call on you again, and if I have your father’s 


consent, we will be married the following day.” 
He k his appoiutment, and m with 
the father, thus addressed him: “Sir, I have 


seen your daughter; I should like her for a 
wife, and I am come to ask your consent.” 
“This proposal,” answered the old man, “is 
very extraordinary from a stranger. Pray, sir, 
who are you? and what are you?” “Sir,” re- 
plied Mr. J., “‘ you have a right to ask these 
questions ; ‘my name is Jones; the new house 
on the edge of the common is mine, and if it be 
necessary, I can purchase your house and farm 
and half the neighborhood. 

Another hears conversation brought all par- 
ties into one mind, and the friendly ee 
aforementioned united the happy pair. Three 
or four years they lived in this retirement, and 
were blessed with ine fa Mr. J. em- 

loyed the greater part of his time in improvin 

his Wrife’s mind, but a disclosed his own ~4 
igin. At length, upon taking a journey of pleas- 
we with her, Rie namohion the beauties of the 
country he noticed and named the different gen- 
tlemen’s seats as they passed ; coming to a mag- 
nificent one, “ This, my dear,” said he, “is 
B—— House, the seat of the Earl of E., and, if 
you please we will go in and ask leave to look at 
it: it is an elegant house, and probably will 
amuse you.” 

The nobleman who this mansion 
was lately dead. He once had a nephew, who, 
in the gaicties of his youth, had incurred some 
debts, on account of which he had retired from 
fashionable life on about £200 per annum, and 
had not been heard of for some years. i 
nephew was the identical Mr. Jones, the hero 
of our story, who now took possession of the 
house, title and estate, and is the present carl of 
E——— !—English Paper. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS. 


Mr. George Francis Train, in a letter to the 
Post, thus confesses to a sight at the elephant : 
“Tam willing to admit that I among the rest 
was carried away by the dazzling brilliancy of 
the Southern El Dorado. When I left Boston 
I was as much a victim to the excitement as any 
one, and built as many castles as the most san- 

uine—and who could help it after reading the 
Sins reports that were sent from this country twelve 
months ago by interested parties. Yes—I repeat, 
lying reports that went home from Melbourne 
and Sydney—got up by parties interested in 
land and commissions ! — reports which the 
newspapers echoed far and wide—reports dam- 
nable to a legitimate commerce, and enervating 
to the healthy working of trade !—reports made 
to catch the eye of every adventurer !—brief but 
insinuating —such as ‘great scarcity’ —‘ high 
prices’ — ‘enormous consumption, aud ‘ extraordi- 
nary demand.’ Reports which will be the means 
of ruining many a young house, who have ¢m- 
barked their all in this ‘ south sea bubble’ of the 
nineteenth century !”—Sat. Evening Gazette. 
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LEARNED ELEPHANT. 


“ That’s a werry knowing hanimal of yours,” 
said a cockney gentleman to the keeper of an 
elephant. 

“ Very,” was the cool rejoinder. : 

“ He performs strange tricks and hantics, does 
he?” inquired the cockney, eying the animal 
through the glass. 

“ Surprisin !’”’ retorted the keeper, ‘* we’ve 
learnt him to put moncy in that box you see 
away up there. Try him with a dollar.” 

The cockney handed the elephant a dollar, and 
sure enough he took it in his trunk, and placcd 
it in a box high up out of reach. 

“ Well, that is werry ’hextraordinary—haston- 
ishin’ truly! Now let’s sce him take it out, and 
hand it back.” 

“We never learnt him that,” retorted the 
keeper with a roguish lecr, and then turned away 
to stir up the monkeys and punch the hyenas.— 
Spirit of the Times. 
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MEDICAL. 


“ Doctor,” said an old lady, the other day, to 
her family physician, ‘‘ kin you tell me how it is 
that some folks is born dumb ?” 

“Why, hem! why certainly, madam,” re- 
plied the doctor; “ itis owing to the fact that 
they come into the world without the power of 
speech.” ; 

“ La, me!” remarked the old lady, “ now jest 
see what it is to have a physical edication. I’ve 
axed my old man more nor a hundred times that 
are same thing, and all I could ever git out on 
him, was ‘ ’kase they is.’ Well, I’m glad I axed 
you, for I never should a-died satistied without 
knowin’ it.”-—Boston Cultivator. 
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The leg does what the knee wishes.—Z/tal. Prov. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE TROPHIES OF THE PEN, 


BY Tf. D. WILKINS. 
Ye may tell of the glorious deeds of war, 
From the dram’s quick-stirring tongues ; 
And may spread the words of his fame afar, 
From the trumpet’s brazen lungs. 
But I would sing of a nobler thing, 
Than the battling arms of men; 
And tell again, in the poet's strain, 
Of the trophies of the pen. 


For though war may grind ‘neath bis iron heel 
The lands where his footsteps tread, 
And may make the nations in terror feel 
The ruin that he can spread; 
And though death and woe in his traces go, 
Where the blight of his breath has been, 
Yet his wreaths will fade and be decayed 
Ere the trophies of the pen. 


When deep darkness hung like a sable cloud 
O’er the world in its ancient night, 

And the untaught millions of earth then bowed 
’Neath the sway of the tyrant’s might; 

It came, it came, and its words of flame 
Chased the shades of night away ; 

And the world awoke, while gladly broke 
The beams of the dawning day. 


It has hurled from on high on his golden throne, 
The despot down to earth; 
It has listened unto oppression’s groan, 
And given to freedom birth. 
It spread the ray of wisdom’s day 
Afar o’er the land and sea; 
And gladly gave to the downtrod slave 
The boon of Liberty. 


It has given to men the Aght of truth, 
From the words of saint and sage, 
To guide the footsteps of early youth, 
And lighten the cares of age. 
It hailed the rise, in the misty skies, 
Of Liberty’s shining sun, 
When it sprung from earth, in its radiant birth, 
And its opening course begun. 


Then tell me not of the glorious deeds 
Of the bloody monster, War; 

Who o’er the earth in his anger speeds, 
And scatters his wrath afar. 

Por I would sing of a nobler thing, 
Than the battling arms of men; 

And tell again, in the poet’s strain, 
Of the trophies of the pen. 


+ > 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
THE SET OF CHINA. 


BY MRS. M. EB. ROBINSON. 








I purpose to write of times when velvet car- 
pets were unheard of; when lace curtains were 
not in vogue; when French chairs did not grace 
the “best room ;” when pier slabs and marble 
top tables were among the things to come ; when 
chandeliers were not aspired to, and when plate 
was little used, even in the dwellings of the 
affluent. People lived comfortably and substan- 
tially, and ignored the luxuries and conveniences 
which now can be found at every turn. 


James Bailey was a disciple of Crispin, and 
applied himself assiduously to his business. But 
he was in no danger of becoming very rich, as 
patent leather boots and kid slippers hadn’t then 
made their debut, and shoes being put together 
for service rather than show, new ones were not 
so often needed. Notwithstanding this, our shoe- 
maker made a very good living, and managed to 
bring “both ends” to a happy reconciliation at 
the close of the year. He was in the receipt of 
more ready money than many of his neighbors, 
although he had none to lay out in unnecessary 
purchases, always making it a point to buy noth- 
ing which was not really needed. 

Mr. Bailey’s “ better half” was a smart, tidy 
little woman, who was tolerably well content 
with her lot in life. But there was a want un- 
satisfied that obtruded itself at all times and in 
all places. What could it be? Was not her 
husband kind and industrious? Were not her 
children healthy and well behaved? Had she 
suffered for any needful thing? No, reader, 
nothing of the kind. The truth was, Mrs. 
Bailey had an ardent desire to possess a set of 
china. It had been her ambition for months, 
and when Mrs. Floss, an intimate friend, “won- 
dered how she had done without it so long,” she 
was more anxious than before. 

With some misgivings as to the result, she 
made known her wishes to Mr. Bailey. The 
latter deemed the subject so nonsensical and ab- 
surd, that he involuntarily looked at his wife to 
see if she was not joking; but her serious coun- 
tenance assured him that he could rely upon her 
earnestness. 

“A china tea-set! Preposterous!”’ ke ex- 
claimed, bringing down his hammer heavily on 
the leather. 

“You always say that, Mr. Bailey! I wonder 
why it is any more preposterous for me than for 
Mrs. Floss, Mrs. Lane, and half a dozen others 
who own china tea-scts. 
than I am!” 

“Of course not, Mrs. Bailey; but the hus- 
bands of both those people you mentioned can 
afford to buy such things. They wouldn’t miss 
the money at all,” returned our shoemaker, ina 
prompt manner. 

** And neither would you; I should save it in 
some other way. We could entertain our friends 
so much better, for nobody pretends to deny, 
who knows anything. about it, that tea tastes 


much more palatable out of a nice, transparent 
china cup.” 


They are no better 


“Only the effects of imagination, wife! A 
Strong crockery cup is just as good, and wont 
— 80 easy,” retorted the skeptical 

Mrs. Bailey was disappointed, but not 
discouraged. 

“Tf we have 
will think we are getting ahead in the world ; 
that is something,” she said. 

“Just nothing, on the contrary, as thinking so 
would not make it so,”’ persisted her companion, 
who arose and left the room for a moment. 

When he returned Mrs. Bailey did not see fit 
to pursue the conversation, and Mr. Builey hear- 
ing nothing more about the china tea-set that 
day, hoped the whim was forgotten. But he 
was mistaken ; she stopped merely to fortify 


position. 
er attack with very much the same weapons she 
had previously used, and with a like result. 
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her | quized. 


Next morning she commenced anoth- 


Day after day the matter was canvassed on 


both sides, until the hapless Bailey was nearly 
tired of anything pertaining to cups and saucers 
—china or otherwise. 


“ How much money will this tea-set cost that 


you have talked so much about?” he abruptly 
demanded, one evening, after an unusually warm 
discussion in which Mrs. Bailey declared with 
energy “that he didn’t care about pleasing her.” 


“ About twenty-five dollars, I suppose,” she 


replied, trying to speak in an indifferent tone. 


The husband started ; the sum was obviously 


larger than he had anticipated. 


“T have just twenty-five dollars in the house, 


at present, part of which I intended to expend 
in repairing the floor which has been so trouble- 
some, and the remainder I should have paid Mr. 
Ball, for groceries received; but if you can dis- 
pose of it in any better way, do so.” 


Mrs. Bailey thought he might have given a 


more amiable consent, although she was overjoy- 
ed to hear it in any form. There was nothing 
like “striking when the iron was hot,” and so 
she determined to make her purchase before Mr. 
Bailey changed his mind. The next morning 
her youngest son accompanied her to a neighbor- 
ing town, and the set of china was brought home 
in triumph. 


Her darling wish was accomplished, and Mrs. 


Bailey believed she was perfectly happy. Hav- 
ing nicely washed and polished each piece with 
a linen cloth, she placed the articles regularly 


upon a table, and despatched a wondering juven- 


ile, who stood by, after his father. 


“Come and see the china! The cups and 
saucers are all covered with gold leaves !’’ the 
boy cried, at the top of his voice. 

Mr. Bailey came in with a slow step. 

“Isn’t the set beautiful !’” demanded his wife. 

“Tt looks well enough,” he rejoined, care- 
lessly, “ but I don’t see anything worth twenty- 
five dollars.” 

“ That’s because you aint a judge,” resumed 
Mrs. Bailey, quickly. ‘I’m confident that I’ve 
got my money’s worth. Just look at this bowl! 
why, it is as clear as glass.” 

“And do you see ’em shine, father?” asked 
the junior Bailey, rubbing his thumb over the 
smooth surface. 

“Don’t, Franky, you'll soil them!’ said the 
careful mother. 

“ Ay, ay! too good to be used, I suppose,” 
added the head of the family, as he turned upon 
his heel. 

Many times before retiring did Mrs. Bailey 
open the closet door and admire her “ china.” 
She was sure it was much handsomer than Mrs. 
Lane’s, being of the latest form and finish. She 
did not stop to ask herself whether her other do- 
mestic appurtenances would correspond with the 
“set,” or whether the latter was in keeping with 
her husband’s circumstances. Those were after 
thoughts, as will be seen. 

Several days passed away, during which time 
Mrs. Bailey queried how she should acquaint her 
friends with her recent acquisition; for what use 
was it to own a set of china, and nobody know 
of the fact? Was it to remain concealed upon 
the highest shelf without being seen, while so 
many were just ready to envy her the possession 
of such a treasure ? 

Mrs. Bailey considered the subject, and came 
to the decision that the most politic measure 
would be to ask several ladies to tea upon a cer- 
tain afternoon. This was immediately done, and 
for a day or two our heroine was busily engaged 
in “ getting ready ” for them. This was a mat- 
ter of no slight importance, for the large wheaten 
loaves were to be made ready for the oven, the 
curiously twisted ‘“ doughnuts” must be fried, 
the “‘ pound-cake ” waited to be mixed, and the 
large, yellow pumpkins had yet to be transform- 
ed into delicious pies, beside attending to jellies, 
etc., which patiently bided their time. 

Mrs. Bailey was a good cook, and by some 
unaccountable means she had found it out, caus- 
ing her to feel not a little proud of her talents in 
that line. 

On the morning of the eventful day, the com- 
mon family table was inspected, and pronounced 
not half large enough to accommodate her com- 
pany ; soa heavy looking one was drawn from 
the corner where it had stood «nmolested for the 
last half dozen years. Mrs. Bailey brushed off 
the dust and put up the leaves, one of whieh in- 
stantly fell down with a loud noise, indicating 
that the mechanism of the table was somewhat 
out of order. No persuasion could induce the 
refractory leaf to remain up; the more it was 
“fixed,” the worse it acted. The husband was 
called from his bench to make an examination, 
which resulted in a verdict “that it was unsafe 
to use,” while the “creaking and groaning,” 
which answered his ungentle shaking, testified to 
the truth of his words. 

Here was a dilemma; a china tea-set, and no 
table to put it on! As to borrowing one, Mrs. 
Builey could not think of it—that would be too 
humbling. She blamed herself for not inspect- 
ing the table before, when perhaps it might have 
been mended in season. Now it was too late, 
and nothing remained to be done but to send to 
the next town for a new one. 

But tables could not be procured without 
money, and had she not just spent the sum her 
husband had, by economy, suceceded in saving ? 
There was but one resort; some weeks before 
Mr. Bailey had given her five dollars to buy 
some cloth for a new suit for her youngest boy. 
The child needed the clothes and would be sadly 
disappointed at not receiving them. This, how- 
ever, was no time to argue the wisdom of the 


” 


| appropriation, or give heed to the scruples which 
a sct of china, the townspeople | 


conscience seemed to be uncommonly busy in 
raising ; she was in a strait corner and must 
get out as she could. 

Mr. Bailey fretted and scolded, but at length 
taking pity on his wife’s genuine distress, volun- 
teered to go for the table, although by so doing 
he would fuil to finish a job that he had promis- 
ed to have done at noon. But what were prom- 
ises compared with Mrs. Bailey's trials ? 

“Tt all comes of that set of china!’’ he solilo- 
“If that hadn’t becn bought, wife 


wouldn’t have invited so much company, and 
the common table would have answered every 
purpose. I’m afraid this is only the beginning 
of troubles, but women will get their heads turn- 
ed every once in a while.” 

While he was gone Mrs. Bailey tormented 
herself with fears lest he would not return in 
good time. Whatif he should be delayed, or 
mect with an accident which would prevent his 
appearance until after her visitors had arrived ; 
for in those days, reader, people didn’t wait un- 
til four o’clock before they went out to “take 
tea,” considering one none too early. What if 
he shouldn’t succeed in finding a tablecabinet- 
makers were scarcer then than now-a-days—or 
what if the price was beyond his means ? 

Any of these contingencies might occur, cer- 
tainly; but hoping that all would come right, 
Mrs. Bailey tried to forget the possibilities, and 
went about her household duties. 

She glanced into one of the tea-canisters and 
found that it was empty. No green tea—anoth- 
er unpropitious circumstance! Black tea was 
among the too ordinary articles of consumption ; 
nothing short of Hyson was good enough to keep 
company with her transparent ware. 

At that moment, for the first time, the appall- 
ing possibility that the “loaf sugar” might be 
out, entered her mind. It was even so. Was 
ever & poor woman so thwarted in her endeavors 
to do the amiable ? 

Brown sugar was quite as disagreeable a re- 
fiection as black tea, and would create full as 
much dissatisfaction. Her new china “ sugar 
bowl” would be disgraced by such a connection, 
and show conclusively that she could not carry 
out what she had attempted. 

It was two good miles to the village store, but 
“Franky ” was sent thither to obtain a supply 
of the important requisites, with many injunc- 
tions to do his errand correctly, and not to stop 
on his way home. The lad returned in good 
time, but empty-handed, with the exception of a 
significant looking paper which he placed in his 
mother’s hand. But one look was necessary ; it 
was the grocer’s bill, which our heroine remem- 
bered to have seen before. 

O messenger of misfortune! Final climax of 
her troubles! How eloquently those mute little 
figures spoke! If this was nota catastrophe, 
might she ever expect one ? 

Mrs. Bailey sat down overwhelmed with a 
consciousness of her inability to battle with fate. 
It wouldn’t be at all strange if her husband came 
home without a table, and she should be obliged 
to resort tosome unheard-of mechanical con- 
trivance to support the crippled leaf; in which 
event, some irresistible joke, “cracked”’ by 
some humorous old lady wrought up by strong 
potations of Souchong, should so convulse the 
family board, as to be the means of “ cracking” 
her china set. Thus far black tea and brown 
sugar had triumphed, and our heroine tried to 
resign herself to a series of misfortunes without 
a precedent in the annals of housekeeping. 

Mrs. Bailey began to realize that she had 
somehow committed an error that might be pro- 
ductive of more than one evil. For the first 
time, she had a faint suspicion that good taste 
could be violated by straining to produce an ef- 
fect above one’s means, and that fitness and 
adaptability should be studied in every depart- 
ment of life; otherwise, glaring inconsistencies 
would continually be developed, even in common 
domestic matters, to call forth just criticism and 
ridicule from observant neighbors, which, how- 
ever truthful, are never agreeable to the party 





against whom they are directed, and whose weak 
judgment or folly has given them birth. 

From the moment the restless hands of the 
old fashioned eight-day clock in the corner indi- 
cated the hour of twelve, Mrs. Bailey, seated by 
a window, watched anxiously the road upon 
which she hoped to see her husband jogging 
homeward, with the table upon the cart behind 
him, in all the glory of its paint and varnish. 

But the good lady was destined to have a dif- 
ferent vision pass before her eyes; viz., Mrs. 
Floss and Mrs. Lane; both of whom she _ hear- 
tily wished were in that distant country where 
her “set”? was manufactured; for she had de- 
sired to keep the fact of being obliged to buy the 
article mentioned, on purpose for that occasion, 
a secret, especially from the very ladies who 
were now approaching, who constituted the 
grand nucleus around which the petty aristocracy 
of the village gathered. 

Although internally agitated with these ideas 
(which may appear so common-place to the 
reader, but which assumed shapes of monstrous 
importance to her), she met her guests at the 
door, and extended to them the usual greetings. 

Inasmuch as the leaders of the village ton had 
arrived, Mrs. Bailey had good reason to expect 
that the other invited ones would not long delay 
their coming, and she was quite right; for in 
half an hour the entire tea-party had assembled 
in her “best room;” which was, all things con- 
sidered, rather an ordinary one, even for that 
period. 

As soon as the first stiffness of meeting and 
getting seated wore off, each lady endeavored to 
be as agreeable as possible, chatting and laugh- 
ing to the extent of her ability, totally uncon- 
scious that Mrs. Bailey was on the rack of sus- 
pense in relation to the table. 

The world at large, we fear, will never be able 
to appreciate the petty vexations which women 
sometimes suffer on account of inability to con- 
form to the formalities and customs of socicty, 
either through accident, mismanagement, neg- 
lect, poverty, or the non-reception of some ex- 
pected article at a given time. Our good house- 
wife did not at all enjoy the lively conversation 
of her neighbors, their compliments, or their 
dainty bits of scandal, solely fur the reason that 
Mr. Bailey had proved reereant to his trust. 
He had doubtless forgotten the responsibility of 
his situation, and imbibed the ruinous idea, un- 
questionably, that his present mission involved 
no higher interests than hammering out a “ sole,” 
or closing up a “ scam.” 

It is generally known that time isn’t in the 
habit of stopping, even to accommodate tea-par- 
ties ; and the hands had travelled along the dial 
to the hour of four, greatly increasing the ner- 





vousness and perturbation of the hostess, when 





the rumbling of wheels attracted all eyes to the 
window. 

Something greatly resembling a horse and 
cart was discovered slowly approaching, but in 
such a sorry plight from sundry accretions and 
accumulations of mud, that it was extremely 
difficult to tell whether the establishment belong- 
ed to Mr. Bailey or otherwise. As the vehicle 
drove nearer, an object, evidently of the human 
family, was seen perched upon a very high seat, 
and so far as his features were distinguishable, 
looking very grim and dirty ; much as Bunyan’s 
hero is supposed to have looked immediately 
after being fished out of the Slough of Despond. 

This strange apparition held the reins and 
guided the horse up to the door, then dismount- 
ed with a dissatisfied jerk. Reader, it was the 
false, the irresponsible, the unfortunate Bailey, 
who had met with a series of unexampled trials. 
His horse had been mired, a wheel had come 
off, and he, in company with the table, had been 
landed in the mud, from which situation he had 
extricated himself with the help of a neighbor. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Bailey, if I live! He’s gota 
new work-bench !” exclaimed Mrs. Floss. 

This remark made Mrs. Bailey color to the 
temples, for the new table was really in such a 
state, so besmeared with dirt, that it was indeed 
no easy matter to make out what it was; and 
Crispin himself was equally muddy, although 
he had on his best suit. 

Mrs. Bailey was speechless with dismay, and 
before she recovered her presence of mind, her 
thoughtless husband had actually taken the table 
from the cart and brought it into the room with 
all its filthy accretions upon it. If ever the 
worthy lady felt like administering corporeal 
vengeance upon Mr. Bailey, it was at that par- 
ticular moment; but that excellent man appear- 
ed wholly unconscious that he had committed a 
grievous error, until his wife’s frowns admonish- 
ed him to retire to the kitchen with the table, 
where both were destined to undergo a scrub- 
bing, trying alike to varnish and satinet. 

The grand denouement approached—the ex- 
hibition of the china set, though desecrated by 
brown sugar and black tea. On account of the 
uneven and dilapidated state of the floor, the 
new table positively refused the aid and assist- 
ance of its fourth leg, obstinately persisting to 
stand upon three; Mrs. Bailey being obliged to 
compromise the matter by placing two “ instep 
wedges ” between the refractory member and 
the floor. 

She felt herself, however, somewhat compen- 
sated for her trouble by observing universal in- 
dications of surprise; though we must confess 
that her hand trembled somewhat as she poured 
out the tea, the ladies afterward helping them- 
selves to brown sugar with seemingly as much 
zest as though it had been white. Mrs. Bailey 
had too much sense to believe that they were not 
conscious of the difference, and once she fancied 
that she discovered Mrs. Smith’s nose “ turning 
up” more than was necessary. Mr. Bailey sat 
at the foot of the table, looking rather cowed 
and penitent, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
disasters that he had experienced, and handling 
his cup and saucer as though they were egg 
sheels of a very thin and fragile texture, which 
might suddenly collapse without provocation. 

“Did you ever see the like!” said Mrs. Lane 
to Mrs. Floss, on their way home. 

“I never was so surprised !”’ replied the lady 
addressed. ‘How she ever got that tea-set, I 
don’t know.” 

“It’s what I call trying to make a show,” re- 
sumed the first speaker. ‘ And then to think of 
the brown sugar!” 

“ And the black tea !” 

“ The cotton table-cloth !”” 

“ And the old, horn handle dinner knives !”” 

“The table propped up on three legs !’”” 

“ The ricketty, racketty floor!” 

“ And aset of china!’ added Mrs. Lane, with 
a gesture of ineffable scorn. 

“And a set of china!’’ repeated Mrs. Floss, 
raising her hands to express a sentiment which 
she could not embody in words. 

A month or two after this important era in 
the life of Mrs. Bailey, there was to be a wed- 
ding at Mrs. Smith’s, and the latter, wishing to 
celebrate the occasion in a striking manner, re- 
solved to borrow the much talked of tea-set ; for 
the reader must be aware that it had become the 
subject of general conversation in that vicinity. 

Mrs. Bailey was utterly astounded at the hard- 
ihood of Mrs. Smith. If she had requested the 
loan of Mr. Bailey, including his whole shoe- 
making apparatus, with horse and cart thrown 
in, she would cheerfully have complicd with so 
reasonable a demand ; but to lend her china was 
an absurdity. She, of course, refused, because 
such a great stretch of neighborly accommoda- 
tion was not to be expected. 

“Very well; I can get along without borrow- 
ing as well as other folks,” said the applicant, 
and left the house in anger. 

In the evening Mrs. Bailey related this inci- 
dent to her husband. 

“Why didn’t you let her have it?” he asked, 
abruptly, for he did not appear in very good 
humor. 

“T wouldn’t lend it on any consideration,” 
was the emphatic rejoinder. 

“T wish you’d never had it,’ returned Bailey, 
moodily ; “and if you could hear what I have, 
you’d wish so too.” 

His wife very promptly demanded to know 
what he had heard. 

“The invidious remarks of all the neighbors. 
They laugh at your folly, and say that you are 
trying to make a show without the meana of 
doing so.” 

“ Nothing in the world but envy!” 

“T don’t see what they need to envy you for,” 
pursued the husband, getting excited. “It 
seems to me that they may more justly pity your 
weakness, and mine, too, for that matter; for 
they know that the money spent for those use- 
less toys came by hard work, and ought to have 
gone to pay my honest debts. This very after- 
noon I heard the grocer tell Mr. Lane, when he 
didn’t know I was in hearing, that I could buy a 
set of china, but couldn’t settle my bills.” 





“Vl never trade with him again as long as I 
live!” cried Mrs. Bailey, indignantly. 





“You wont be likely to, until his bill is paid!’ 
retorted the husband. 

“Can’t you think of something more, Mr, 
Bailey; you’re in such a pleasant temper!” said 
the wife, ironically. 

“ Yes, I can; I lost one of my best custom. 
ers, and a large job of work by it. I was to 
have had a case of shoes done the day that I 
wasted in going after that vexatious table. The 
man I was at work for said I had forfeited my 
word, and sent his business to another shop.” 

“Perhaps,” r d his sp , in a provok- 
ing tone, “ you can think of another item !” 

“So I can!” roared Crispin, now completely 
aroused. ‘When the news of your inconsis- 
tency got wind, I lost a large contract by which 
I should have made something handsome, be- 
cause the person wishing the work done, said I 
must have a weak judgment, and wasn’t fit to be 
trusted.” 

Every instant during this colloquy Mr. Bailey 
had been growing more excited and angry. It 
was not often that he got into a passion, he gen- 
erally being a very passive and forbearing man ; 
but the jibes, jokes, innuendos, and home-thrusts 
of the neighbors had at length worked him up 
to the highest pitch, and he felt that the time had 
come for him to put his foot down, and so he 
added : 

“They say I’ma fool!” and then he “ put 
his foot down” with such a vehement stamp, 
that the rotten floor yielded to the blow, thereby 
letting him down some two feet, and so disturb- 
ing the equanimity of the “ portable cupboard,” 
in which the precious china set was deposited, 
that it fell upon the devoted Bailey with one 
grand, ruinous crash. 

Mrs. Bailey shrieked, not for the fate of her 
husband, but for the china. Cups and saucers, 
plates, water-pots and tea-pots rained pitilessly 
upon the man of leather, as he lay beneath the 
wreck of his wife’s folly, astonished and paralyzed. 

Mrs. Bailey was too much overpowered to im- 
mediately speak or act, and at length saw Mr. 
Bailey emerge from the ruin, cut and bruised, 
without any feeling of sympathy, save for the 
broken ware. Fortunately there was no cellar 
beneath the floor, otherwise his injuries might 
have been more scrious. The tea-set was thor- 
oughly demolished, nearly every piece being 
destroyed. It was with difficulty that Mrs. 
Bailey could realize that this was a veritable oc- 
currence, but soon she began to feel the extent 
of her calamity, and wept bitterly over the 
fragments. 

Mr. Bailey, completely “ cooled off,” cast a 
furtive glance at his bereaved wife, and limped 
away to bed, sincerely denouncing the arts and 
inventions of the celestial empire. Mrs. Bailey 
was left alone with the remains of her darling 
“set,” to deplore its destruction, and finally to 
take a scrious retrospect of its unfortunate 
history. 

“ What will the neighbors say ?”” was her first 
thought the moment the first shock of conster- 
nation had passed. 

Ah, she knew what they would say. They 
would secretly rejoice at what had happened, 
and perpetrate cruel jokes at her expense. It 
was natural that they should do so, especially 
Mrs. Smith, whom she had unkindly refused to 
accommodate for a single night. But she had 
received her punishment in a signal manner, for 
had she lent her ware, it would at that time have 
been safe and sound,and the admiration of many 
eyes at the wedding. 





It was one o’clock before Mrs. Bailey retired, 
and her lonely vigil had been productive of more 
wholesome meditation than the last four years 
of her life. She concluded that consistency, af- 
ter all, was one of the greatest virtucs ; and that 
one does not appear well merely by making a 
show with an expensive article, which all the 
neighbors know is beyond his means, but by 
habits of economy, making the most of limited 
means, and adapting all things to conditions as 
far as practicable. 

Poor Mrs. Bailey never heard the last of her 
china set, and it became such a stereotype sub- 
ject of remark and laughter, that she induced 
her husband to move toa distant town, where 
she promised to cultivate more rational ideas of 
“getting along in the world,” and never attempt 
to imitate persons of affluence in her purchases 
of household goods. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ONLY EIGHT MONTHS OLD. 





BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Bright-eyed, laughing, sprightly creature, 
Sweet content marks every feature, 
Smiling on thy mother’s breast; 
None can gaze on thee with sadness, 
For thy dimpled smiles of gladness 
Lull each thought of care to rest. 


Tired of gazing on thee, never! 
Wishing sunlight might rest ever 
On thy hair of palish gold; 
Bright-eyed, darling little treasure, — 
Filling every heart with pleasure, 
Though thou art but eight months old. 


tea—-—+> 
TOO COLD! 


Recently at the dinner table of a Cleveland 
hotel, when the cloth had been removed for the 
last course, a verdant gentleman summon d a 
servant for “some of that,’ pointing to a dish 
of ice cream. It was placed before him, and he 
called for butter. The waiter wondering at the 
order, but accustomed to obey, hurried to the 
yuntry and returned with the dcsird article. 
The gentleman “coolly ” spread the ice cream 
upon his plate, cua buttered it and took a 
mouthful, the result of which seemed anything 
but satisfactory. 

“Waiter,” said he, “tuke this plate away, 
and bring me some pudding that isn’t quite so 
cold.”—N. Y. Mirror. 
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Dipn’r FOLLOW IT.—“T am so glad to find 
you are better,”” said John Hunter, the famous 
surgeon, to Foote, the equally famous droll ac- 
tor, upon paying him a professional visit one 
morning; you followed my prescription of 
course !’’—*‘ Indeed I did not, doctor,” retorted 
Sam, for I should have broken my _ neck 
“Broken your neck?’ exclaimed Hunter, in 
amazement.— Yes,”’ said Foote, ‘for I threw 
your prescription out of a three story window.” 
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—FKccentric Biography. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

—— The Black Warrior trouble and the con- 
tinued insults of the authorities of Cuba to all 
Americans and the interests of this country, con- 
tinues to be the subject most spoken of by all. The 
whole affair on our part was conducted with 
coolness, discretion and good judgment; and on 
the part of the Spanish officials with precisely 
the same overbearing and bitter policy which 
has ever characterized that imbecile power in its 
intercourse with the United States. We rejoice 
that our government is resolved to countenance 
these repeated and aggravated insults no longer. 
Cuba is as much a part of this country as the 
islands in Boston harbor. 





—— Onr readers are aware that Prince Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, a gradaate of West Point, and 
a lieutenant in the Amcrican army, has lately 
received a furlough from the President of the 
United States, and has been on a visit to his 
cousin at Paris, where he has just tendered his 
services inthe French army ordered to Constan- 
tinople. “I do not ask,” he says in his letter, 
“for any important command, nor any distinc- 
tive title; the post which to me will be the most 
honorable will be the onc that is nearest to the 
enemy. The uniferm which I am so proud to 
wear imposes on me duties which I shall be hap- 
py to fulfil, and I desire to win the high rank 
which your affection and my position have given 
me.” 3 

—— The Russian invasion of Canada serves to 
fill up any spare places in the newspapers, 
though a most foolish and unreasonable idea. 
The French paper in New York patronizes the 
idea; and a Canadian paper says the plan, as 
detailed in the letter seized at the post-office in 
Quebec, proposed that a force of Russian veter- 
ans should be introduced into the United States 
under the guise of emigrants, and that, with a 
depot of arms on the border, they should at a 
given signal strike a blow. Moreover, that Rus- 
sia should enter into a secret arrangement with 
the United States for the partition of Canada, 
and a general division of Mexico, Cuba, and 
some other desirable spoils. ‘The presence of 
the Russian officers at this moment in the Uni- 
ted States is coupled by the Canadian journal 
with this portentous plan. 





Paris and the French court have lately 
been thrown into quite a turmoil through the 
jealousy of the empress. It seems that a young 
English lady has lately been there and reccived 
the marked attention of Louis Napoleon. In 
speaking of her a letter writer says :—“ She is 
the most thoroughly, perfectly beautiful woman 
Ihave ever seen, either-in Europe or America. 
Her type is altogether English ; she has the fair 
complexion, the light hair, the blue eye, which 
are characteristic of the nation, and a trifle of 
that embonpoint which a lady may have to ad- 
vantage, even at twenty-one. In form she is 
faultless, and in manners she is a model.” All 
accounts agree in styling her the handsomest 
and most lovely woman now known in the po- 
lite circles of Europe. Of course, the Empress 
Eugenia has peremptorily refused the lady fu- 
ture admission at court. 

—— The West is giving an example to the 
country in her appreciation of the fine arts. 
What city or town of the Union do our readers 
imagine has secured the statue of the Greck 
Slave, by Hiram Powers, lately exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace in New York ¢ We have it from 
the best authority, that this bi autiful work of 
art, so honorable to American genius, has been 
purchased by Mr. C. L. Derby, for four thous- 
and dollars, to be placed in the new hall of fine 
arts, now in the conrse of erection at Sandusky 
City, Ohio. This is as it should be; the great 
West is daily and hourly growing in wealth, in 
numbers, in general refinement and importance. 
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Port Wixe.—The quantity of port wine ex- 
ported from Portugal last year was 55,811 pipes, 
of which 46,834 were for Great Britain, 2521 for 
Australia, and 1002 for Canada, leaving about 
4460 pipes for all the rest of the world. 
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Rervusiics.—The only governments of the 
world which have an excess of their receipts 
over their expenses, are republics—the United 
States and Switzerland. 





C1Gars.—The custom house valuation of the 
cigars imported into the United States last year, 
was $3,311,935. 

A Tart Boy.—There is a boy in Chicago, 
fifteen years of age, who measures, in his boots, 





FLOWERS. 

The heart of that person who loves flowers, 
however much depraved in appearance, is not 
wholly devoid of tenderness and sensibility,— 
there is still left within the breast the half effac- 
ed image of its Maker. How the universal 
heart of man blesses flowers ! they are wreathed 
around the cradle, the marriage altar, and the 
tomb. It is natural for the refined taste of man 
to select flowers for the expression of his finest 
sympathies, fur they will grace a thought that 
words would mar! Even the child’s mind grasps 
with ease the delicate suggestiveness of flowers. 
True you cannot specify exactly in what their 
positive, tangible beauty consists, nor analyze 
their charms, any more than you could dissect 
music, but there are none so simple, for all this, 
but that they understand the language of Flora. 
You meet her votaries everywhere. There was 
evidence of this in poor Piccioli’s prison—on the 
window-sill of the humble Parisian grisette— 
before the log cabin in the wilderness, and in the 
green-houses of the rich. As they speak the 
language of the heart, so they are love’s truest 
language. 

Our readers will remember the poetical desig- 
nation which Horace Smith gives them, address- 
ing them as “floral apostles! that in dewy 
splendor weep without woe, and blush without a 
crime!” The East, that dream-land of poctry, 
behind us in point of civiliza'ion in nearly all 
the relations of life, are yet our superiors in sen- 
sibility, as it regards this illumined alphabet of 
love, and in a garland tell all their cares and joys. 
Cultivate a few fragrant flowers, hang up a 
few good pictures, and though silent, yet they 
shall prove sweet companions, suggestive, puri- 
fying, and love-inducing for all that is bright, 
and good and pure in this cold, working-day 
world. 
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TO OUR READERS. 

Having made ample arrangements for a Eu- 
ropean tour, both for our own pleasure and the 
benefit of our subscribers, we shall in a week or 
two start for foreign parts, from whence we shall 
constantly communicate with the Pictorial, con- 
tributing records of our observation and such 
illustrations of notable scenery and interesting 
localities as shall be deemed of general interest, 
thus adding a new and valuable feature to the 
Pictorial. The plan of our route embraces the 
following countries: England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Denmark, Russia, Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Prussia, the Germanic States, Switzerland, Italy, 
Turkey, Greece, Spain and France. The pres- 
ent is a busy time in the Old World, more than 
half the world being actually in a state of war, 
and our eyes will be kept intently open for all 
that may turn up of interest. In the meantime 
we wish our subscribers a cheerful and hearty 
“ good-by ” until we meet again. 

F. Gieason. 
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British Representation. —In England 
whether a man shall be an elector or not, de- 
pends upon the house he lives in. If his annual 
rent is ten pounds, then he is qualified to vote, 
it being presumed that the person living in a 
poorer house than that, is not competent to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage. The consequence 
is, that in some whole villages there is not a 
voter. A Yorkshire manufacturer lately stated, 
that of one thousand men in his employ, there 
was not one who possessed a vote ; yet, if that 
manufacturer was the proprietor of the entire 
borough, he would either go to parliament him- 
self, on his own vote, or he would send the man 
he chose. 
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Free NEGROES ENSLAVING THEMSELVES.— 
A bill recently passed the Senate of Virginia, for 
the purpose of allowing certain free negroes in 
the county of Nottoway to enslave themselves. 
These negroes had earnestly petitioned to the 
legislature for this privilege. Mr. Campbell, 
senator from the Nottoway district, in making a 
statement of facts from the Senate, said that they 
had been manumitted by the will of a gentleman 
in his district, and that their desire was to be sold 
to their late master’s next kin. 
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Reretition OF Names.—The repetition of 
town and village names, in the United States, 
seems to indicate a poverty of invention in the 
original settlers. We have 95 Libertys or Lib- 
ertyvilles ; 26 Independences ; 24 Lexingtons ; 
42 Miltons; 48 Middletowns and Middletons ; 
23 Charlestowns and Charlestons ; 15 Carthages ; 
13 Uticas ; 22 Parises ; 21 Romes, and 8 Londons. 





A xew Epit10n.—The entire second edition 
of the recently published Memoir of Rev. Jo- 
seph Badger, by E. G. Holland, was burned to- 
gether with the stereotype plates, in the late fire 
on Spruce Street, New York. We understand 
that a new edition will soon be issued in this 
city. A large demand we are told has been 
made for this work. 





SomeTHinc NEw.—A very remarkable dis- 
covery was announced to the Academy of Sciences 
by M. Dumas, in its last sitting. He stated that 
M. Saint-Clair Deville had succeeded in obtain- 
ing from clay a metal as white and brilliant as sil- 
ver, as malleable as gold, and as light as glass. 
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New Coix—tThe proposed new cent is to be 
of white metal, resembling slver in appearance, 
with a round and slightly raised edge. It is about 
8-10ths of an inch in diameter, larger than a quar- 
ter eaglo and less than a twenty-five cent piece. 





Main Marrer.—Last year there were con- 
veyed between the United States and Europe, 
by the British and American mail steamers, 
| 4,600,000 letters and 1,380,000 newspapers. 





Temperance.—The New York Central Rail- 
road Company have prohibited the sale of spir- 
ituous liquors at the victualling stations. 
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Mosicau.—It is stated that Jullien will be in 








(low-heeled), six feet and eight inches. 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS., 
A large number of counterfeit well-executed 
half-dollar pieces are in circulation. 
There are sixty births and deaths in the world 
every second. 
There has not been an execution in Quebec 
in eighteen years. 
The inhabitants of the globe profess more than 
one thousand different religions. 
The Panama Railroad will have cost, when 
completed, about $1,500,000. 
Why is a bullock a very obedient animal ¢ 
Because he will lie down if you axe him. 
France, England and Russia confinue their 
armaments on an immenee scale. : 
Texas has not been favored with so delightful 
a winter for many long years. 
The Gulf of Mexico is twenty-two feet higher 
than the Pacific. 
When does a lady’s dress resemble Joan of 
Are? When it’s made of “ Orleans.” 
The best butter is only ten cents a pound 
in Cincinnati. : 
Lord John Russell has introduced a new Re- 
form Bill, which greatly extends the franchise. 
Orders have been issued to prepare the sloop- 
of-war Falmouth, at Norfolk, for sea. 
The fellow who carried “out a project,” was 
obliged to bring it back again. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer goes in strong 
for a bridge across Lake Erie to Canada. 
The Railroad between Montgomery, Ala., 
and Vicksburg, Miss., is now under contract. 
A disastrous landslide has occurred on the 
Great Western Railroad, near Dundee. 
There are upwards of fifty fish-landings on the 
shores of the Potomac. 
Baltimore has twelve banks; Philadelphia, 
fifteen ; Boston, thirty-six ; New York, fifty-eight. 
It is said that the man who “ burst into tears,” 
has had the pieces collected. 
In Indiana there are 26,000 males, and 44,000 
females, who cannot read nor write. 
It is estimated the production of the silver 
mines for 1854, will reach $25,000,000, 
MASSACHUSETTS HUMANE SOCIETY. 

This excellent socicty has been in existence 
since 1786, and was incorporated in 1791. As 
stated in its charter, “the end and design of the 
institution of the said society is for the recovery 
of persons who meet with such accidents as pro- 
duce in them the appearance of death, and for 
promoting the cause of humanity, by pursuing 
such means, from time to time, as shall have for 
their object the preservation of human life, and 
the alleviation of its miseries.” In carrying out 
the design of its organization, the society has 
spared no pains in seeking out cases of humane 
daring in the preservation of life, the sympa- 
thizers with the unfortunate and the unfortunate 
themselves, cither to reward or assist. To the 
great end of preserving life when exposed to 
peril by shipwreck, the socicty has constructed 
some twelve or fifteen huts on beaches near dan- 
gerous portions of the coast, and placed therein 
means for subsistence ; it has procured life boats 
at different periods to be used in rescuing ship- 
wrecked sailors, until more than forty have been 
added to its care, that are placed along the coast 
of Massachusetts. The expenses of the socicty, 
including the rewards—in money or medals— 
held out as incentives for heroic acts, and the 
maintenance of the life boats and huts, quite ab- 
sorb its income, and an appeal has recently been 
made by a circular calling upon the commercial 
and other portions of the community for dona- 
tions, and we earnestly hope the appeal will not 
be in vain. 








GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents: 
Uae & tale of the Caucasus,” by Gropines H. 
“ Bilen’s Marriage,” a sketch, by Atice Caney. 
‘* Stortes of Gods and Goddesses,” No. 10, by Tuomas 
Buurica. 
“A .” by Pmaes Caner. 
* April,” a poem, by Groner W. Dewey. 
ok Dearie ie Fea 
” in irs. R. T. Exp 
“The Patriot's Grave,” lines, by Joszrn H. Burien. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
We give. this week, a picture commemorative of the 
nome Be of as See Sis muddenen, end welous 
sen 
symbotical designs. 
A representation of a Ticuna Indian. 


Also » group of Coribos Indians, of South America, 
very low and degraded race. : - 


A picture of an Inca of Peru. 

An Indian Campo or Ante, of South America. 

A representation of a Dance of the Yagua Indians. 

A view of the Pulaski Monument, at Savannah, Geo. 
A view of Wheeling, Virginia, from the Railroad. 

Two represen Georgia 
from the orth tds, andi one Wie the wont tite 


fae hey wees Portrait of Omar Pasha, the com- 
chief of the Turkish army. 


A view of the Fort of Fidieh-Tabiassi, and to 
and plain of Schumia. 7 or 


= representations of Fashions for the month of 


*,* The ProrortAt is for sale at all the 
tu the United States, tdseme preg 





Foreign Items. 


A new religious sect, called the Contemplators, 
has appeared in Swed 

Admiral Sir Charles N: has been appoint- 
ed to the command of the Baltic fleet. 

In 1853, over 50,000,000 pounds of wool were 
sent from Australia to England. 

The export of tea from Shanghai is about 
three and a half millions less than at the same 
time last year. 


Miss Louisa Pyne, the freshest and sweetest 
English soprano, is to visit the U. States with 
Mr. Harrison, a fine tenor, for a protracted tour. 
Wizard Anderson recently gave a week of 
benefits to the charitable institutions of Edin- 
burg, realizing for them $3000. 

A letter-writer in Melbourne, Australia, says 
that veils are universally worn by both sexes, as 
@ protectic n against the fine dust which is blown 
in from the great desert. 

Kalafat, of which so much has been said late- 
ly, is a town of two thousand houses. It is sur- 
rounded with walls, has a quarantine, a town- 
hall, a custom-house, three churches and a cav- 
alry barrac’ 

The amount of notes of the Bank of England 
in circulation exceeds twenty-two millions ster- 
ling, or one hundred millions of dollars. Tho 
balance in the bank is sixteen millions sterling. 

In the church of Frederick, at Potsdam, re- 
cently, the sexton discovered a poor fellow sus- 
pended by the neck from a figure of Christ on 
the Cross, nearly dead. Before dying, he stated 
that he had made several previous unsuccessful 
attempts to die in the same manner our Saviour 
had perished ! 

At a recent ball at the Hotel de Ville, Paris, 
Miss Smead, of England, is said to have re- 
ceived such marked attention from the emperor, 
that she has been forbidden admission to the 
Tuilleries by the empress. She is represented 
to be exquisitely beautiful, and unaffected. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Simplicity is of all things, the hardest to be 
copied.— Steele. 

Nature makes merit, and fortune pnts it to 
work.—Lochefoucauld. 


Venice enriches itself with white and black. 
—talian Proverh 

I consider that man to be undone who is in- 
sensible to shame.—Plautus. 

When will talkers refrain from evil-speaking ? 
When listeners refrain from evil-hearing.— Hare. 

Knowledge of the world is dearly bought at 

2. Wigglesworth. 








A NOVEL IDEA. 

Mr. Henry Smith, of Michigan, has invented 
anovel plan for a railroad. ‘ He proposes,” 
says the National Democrat, “laying the rails 
on cast-iron posts or columns, instead of wood- 
en sleepers, sunk in the mud. The length of 
the posts will vary from fifteen feet on a level 
—and even as low as ten feet, in passing over 
rising ground—to one hundred feet; the varia- 
tion of the length of the columns superseding 
the necessity of grading, in a majority of cases. 
The posts extend above the rail sufficiently to 
admit of bracing and trussing to such an extent 
as to insure stability and perfect security.” A 
speed of at least one hundred miles an hour is 
expected on this acrial road. 
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Damacrs.—The case of A.J. Hibbard vs. 
the New York and Erie Railroad, lately on 
trial at Lockport, New York, has been decided 
by a verdict of $1000 in favor of the plaintiff. 
This action was brought to recover damages for 
being put off the cars by the conductor. Mr. 
Hibbard, who had taken his seat and showed his 
ticket once to the conductor, refused to show it 
to him a second time, alleging that he ‘ didn’t 
want to be disturbed every minute.” A discus- 
sion ensued and Mr. Hibbard was ejected. 
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Texan Settiers.—The German settlements 
in Western Texas are described by a recent trav- 
eller as being models of good order and indus- 
trial thrift. The settlers were very poor when 
they arrived at their homes from Germany. 
Now all of them are comfortably settled, while 


not a few have accumulated little fortunes. 
tore + —————————— 





Ericsson.—Ericcson has expressed himself 
every way satisfied with the result of the last ex- 
perimental trip of the caloric vessel bearing his 
name, and the owners have announced their in- 
tention of sending the ship to Havre in the 
course of the coming month. 
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Coa Asues.—The best purposes which coal 
ashes can be applied to in town or country, is 
in making garden walks. If well laid down, no 
weeds or grass grow, and by use they become 
as solid and more durable than brick. 


Drivorces.—At the recent term of the Jack- 
son, Ind., Circuit Court, ten divorces were 
granted. In eight of them the wives were the 
complainants. 
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A Waryine.—Aaron Wilson of Blairstown, 
N. J., was found dead on the 2d ult. He had 





Boston with his band, in May. 


the price of moral purity.—E. Wigg 

Sleep is Death’s youngest brother, and so like 
him, that I never dare trust him without my 
prayers.—Sir T. Brown. 

There are people who would never have been 
in love, if they had never heard love spoken of. 
—Rochefi 


‘oucauld, 

Things may be seen differently, and different- 
ly shown ; but actions are visible, though mo- 
tives are secret.— Diderot. 

The two most engaging powers of an author 
are, to make new things familiar, and familiar 
things new.— Thackeray. 

A man often imagines he acts when he is 
acted upon; and while his mind aims at one 
thing, his heart insensibly gravitates toward 
another.— Steele. 

Suspicion is no less an enemy to virtue than 
to happiness. He that is already corrupt is nat- 
urally suspicious, and he that becomes suspi- 
cious will quickly be corrupt.—Lacon. 

Repentance hath a purifying power, and every 
tear is of a cleansing virtue ; but these peniten- 
tial clouds must be kept still dropping ; one 
shower will not suffice; for repentance is not 
one single action, but a course.—South. 


Joker's Budact. 


The old fogy who poked his head ont from 
“behind the times,” got it rapped soundly by a 
passing event. 

A fellow who chopped off his hand the other 
day, while cutting wood, sent to an apothecary 
for a remedy for ‘‘ chopped hands.” 

Legislatures are not the only places where 
“bills are introduced.” Tailors are much ad- 
dicted to motions of this kind. 

“Jim, does your mother ever whip you?” 
“No: but she does a precious sight worse, 
though.” “ What is that ¢” “ Why, she washes 
me every morning.” 

The last invention is a patent corn husker 
capable of doing the work of a dozen men. Old 
fashioned corn huskings—pretty girls—red ears 
and their reward—adieu. 

Col. McCracken turns everything to account. 
When he had his leg shot away, he took off 
the knee-pan and used it for warming his po- 
tatoes on. 

Brandy punches have a tendency to make the 
side-walk slippery. They also make one’s head 
heavier than his heels, and his purse lighter than 
either. 

A Yankee has invented a machine which will 
churn, pound clothes and pump water, and when 
completed, will milk the cow, get tea and whip 
the children. 

A contemporary complains that cellar-doors 
are carelessly left open in his street, “after 
dark.” What else could he expect? Who 
ever heard of cellar-doors being carefully left 
open at night ! 

Mrs. Harris says, foreigners resemble each 
other so much that she can’t more than half the 
time tell an orang-outang from a Frenchman. 








been drinking, and died from exposure. 


The old lady is getting not only impertinent but 
personal. 
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Quill and Scissers. 


The Japanese merchants are said to he very 
rem irkable for their fairness and strict honesty 
in all transactions, nese entertain a 
high sense of honor, and observe toward cach 
other the most ceremonious politeness. Theft 
courtesics are infinite. 

John Brundig, an old German Waterloo sol- 
dier, who had recently returned from California, 
shot himself dead at the Brick Tavern in IIli- 
nois, in the presence of his wife. He was in 
easy circumstances, and a good man when not 
insane, 

F In oe = = St. Germain, Canada East, 
uring the last , one m in ever. 
one hundred and oninve Gus from winety to ons 
hundred years old ; one in every forty-five, from 
eighty to ninety; and one in every eighteen, 

from seventy to eighty. 

The Augusta (Me.) Journal, remarking on 
the statement that the wages of thousands of 
respectable females in New York do not avera 
twenty-five cents a day, says: “here in the 
country no kind of female ‘help’ (except mat- 
rimonial) can be obtained for love nor money.” 

Miss Delia A. Webster, who has been sus- 
pected of enticing slaves to run away from their 
masters in Kentucky, has been ordered by the 
Court to give a bond of $10,000, that she will 
leave the State within ten days. Not being able 
to give this bond, Miss Webster is in jail. 

In Strafford, N. H., a hoy named Foss, about 
ten years old, shot and killed a daughter of Jon- 
athan M. Tuttle, aged eight years. He did it 
designedly, pointing the gun at her after she had 
crept under the to avoid him. 

The United Americans of Newark, N. J., are 
making the necessary arrangements for the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of their late 
brother, Jonathan Morgan, the d revolution- 
ary soldier who died recently in that city. 


Bill Lewis, a young negro who has committed 
several outrages about Norwich, Conn., has been 
arrested. In Montville, he knocked down old 
Mrs. Church with a hammer, and her recovery 
is doubtful. 

The Richmond Enquirer says that W. H. 
Walthall, a well known merchant of that city, 
has been detected in forgeries to the amount of 
several thousand dollars, and has gone to parts 
unknown, 

The facility for procuring gold in Australia 
has been greatly exaggerated, and Wm. Howitt 
is exposing the delusive schemes held out to in- 
duce people to i 

“1 don’t know what to do with my feet,” eaid 
a d preconciy, endeavoring to squeeze into a crowd- 
ed stage. “ You had better leave them in the 
boot,” said the driver. 

Queer, that two of the best things in tht world, 
when put together, should be the worst—a Miss 
and fortune. If you don’t believe it, try a couple 
years’ worth. 

Most of the large commission and dry goods’ 
houses in Boston, have agreed to pi their 
places of business on Saturday afternoons at 3 
o’clock—during the coming warm season. 

At the United States Agricultural Society, 
which lately met at Washington, Professor 
exhibited some wheat and cress growing on the 
same head. 

Sailors are extremely scarce in New York. 
For want of them, vessels ready for eea have 
been waiting in the stream since the middle of 
last week. 

A man was found shot dead in Boonville, 
Missouri, and turned out to be G. B. Lewis, who 
committed a robbery in Gallatin a short time 
before. : 

Mrs. Mowatt’s Autobiography is highly com- 
mended in this country, while the London Athe- 
neeum attacks it with much severity of criticism. 


The Episcopal Church at Southport, (Fair- 
field) Conn., was burned to the ground recently. 
It is supposed that it took fire from the furnace. 

William Taylor, while engaged in pigeon- 
shooting on the parade-ground, pene: 
fell to the earth and suddenly expired. 

Governor Young in his recent message states 
the immigration into Utah territory during the 
last year at 10,000. 

A bill has just passed the legislature of Ten- 
nessee fixing the salaries of supreme court judges 
at $2500, and circuit judges at $1800. 

Eighty hens, belonging to Captain Thomas A. 
Norton, of Edgartown, laid during the year past 
six hundred and thirty-seven dozen of eggs. 

Sam Slick says, “I don’t like preaching to 
the nerves instead of the judgment.” 

In Kentucky in 1853 were killed 1283 wild 
cats. 














. 
Marriages, 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Horace N. Barton 
to Miss Ann C. Bartiett. 

By Rev. Mr. Strecter, Mr. George J. Wood to Miss Re- 
becea Campbell. 

By Rey. Mr. Denison, Mr. Jonas B. Hildreth to Miss 
Susan J. Newman. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Eliphalet 
W. Richardson to Miss Clarissa R. Arnold. 

In Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Boyden, Mr. Joel Nutting, 
Jr., to Miss Hannah F. Smith. 

In South Scituate, by Rev. Mr. Cutter, Mr. Andrew 
Clark to Miss Sarah Briggs. 

In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter B. Prescott to 
Miss Sarah A. Titus 

In Milford, by Rev. Mr. Plumb, Mr George B. Colburn 
to Miss Esther 8. Metcalf. 

In East Stoughton, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Samuel B. 
Holbrook to Miss Nancy J. Dunlap. 

In Hanson, by Kev. Mr. Rockwood, Mr. Peleg S. Leach 
to Miss Angeline Damon. 

In Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Kendall, Mr. Augustus 
Tribble to Miss Francis A. Gleason. 

In Oxford, by Rev. Mr. Tyler, Mr. Nelson D. Harris to 
Miss Martha M. Thayer. 

In Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. C. R. Good- 
man to Mrs. Lucy B. Delano. 

In Nantucket by Rev. Mr. Talbot, Mr. Paul Bunker to 
Miss Sarah B. Smith. 

In Clinton, by Rev. Mr. Proctor, Mr. Oliver M. Kendall 
to Mies Sarah A. Blood 





In Shutesbury, by Rev. Mr. Tisdale, Mr. Francis A. 
Felton to Miss Lydia Ann Chamberlain 


Meacham to Miss Eliza J. Belknap. 


| In Brandon, Vt., by Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Edgar A. 











In this city, Mr. William Greene, 35; Dr. George C. Shat- 
tuck. 71; Mrs. Nancy K. Coombs, 48; Mr. Joseph Dol- 
beare, 57; Mr. Daniel Regan, 55; Mrs. Elizabeth Whitte- 


| more, 46; Mrs. Harriet Pierce Nash, 65; Mrs. Bridget 


Bookwood, 24; Mr. James Gilbert, 28. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Kliza Upham, 68. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Lemuel Bradlee, 77. 

At North Chelsea, Mr. Minot Derby, 48. 

At East Cambridge, Helen A., daughter of Charles H. 
and Fanny W. Porter, 16. 

At Newton Centre, Mrs. Elizabeth Loring, 79. 

At North Weymouth, Mrs Elizabeth Pra‘t, 96. 

At Weymouth, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Cushing, 31. 

At Littleton, Mrs. Sarah A Cleaves, 31. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Sarah A. Parker, 35. 

At Braintree, Miss Sarah M. Ryan, 21. 

At Scituate, Mra. Abigail C. Barge, 84. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Mary Ashton, 52. - 

At Salem, Mr. John Bellow, 35; Mr. Daniel B. Web- 
ster, 30. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Eliza Brown, 36; Mies Sarah B. 
Evans, 14. 

At Manchester, Miss Caroline Kelham, 19. 

In Ipswich, Mrs. Sarah B. Chapman, 64. 

At Fitchburg, Mrs. Hannah R. Rockwood, 28. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. Paul Whitney, 65. 

At Fall River, Mrs. Eliza A. Lake, 20; Mrs. Ruth B. 
Winslow, 39; Mre. Catharine Anthony, 64. 

At Rutland, Mr. Thomas B. Miles, 53. 

At Bristol, Me., Mr. Francis Pierce, 79. 

At Thetford, Vt., Mr. Perez Houghton, 48 

At Republic, Ohio, Mr. Jotin B. Parker, ®. 

At Louisville, Ky, Mr. Rodman Roteh, 33. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
EVENING PRAYER. 


BY LoOvIsz# A. WORTHBN. 

When the shades of twilight deepen, 

And the west alone is red, 
Stealeth o'er my yearning spirit 

Little Mina’s lightsome tread. 
Earnest eyes to me are turning 

For the evening hymn and prayer, 
And a holy trust is burning 

On an altar pere and fair. 


When those arms of dimpled beauty 
B’en my very beart enfold, 
And the rosy cheek Is changeful 
With a meaning yet untold; 
Then I fee) a spirit eraveth 
Food immortal from above; 
Then I fold her to my bosom, 
And make known 4 Saviour’s love. 





When my ebiid with me is kneeling, 
Then I feel an ange! near, 

Taking note of all I utter 
To that young tmmortal’s ear. 

When those hands are clasped like petals 
O’er a yet anopened bad, 

Then a glory as from heaven 
Does my very being flood. 


All I do is clasp my bosom, 
As I would a sacred book ; 
Offer it with every falling, 

Saying, “‘ Father, gently look!” 
Yor that Father knows my feelings, 
Reads the yearning love within ; 
And His smile makes good eternal, 

And His tear will blot my sin. 


When she sleeps within my bosom, 
And ber warm breath fans my cheek, 
Then I feel a soul immortal 
Is commissioned me to keep. 
Then the strength, and then the beauty, 
Then the holiness of love, 
Hovereth o’er my yearning bosom, 
As does o’er its nest the dove. 





? 


[Written for The Fiag of our Union.] 


THE SPANISH KNIGHT. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 





CHAPTER I. 


Grenapa! never upon the face of the earth 
was seen a lovelier or more gorgeous sight than 
the city of the Spanish Arabs, when she appear- 
ed in her splendor and glory, amid the days of her 
prosperity. In the midst of a valley whose rich- 
ness and perennial verdure, whose magnificent 
mountain wall and shadowy groves of noble 
trees, inspired the poct and artist; where birds 
of gayest plumage and sweetest song gave forth 
their unending beauties of sight and sound,—there 
lay Grenada. The sky above was ever clondless 
and of most intense blue. The sun shone down 
upon a thousand domes and minarets, upon 
arches covered with sculptures, upon marble 
fountains and works of art cut from most pre- 
cious stones. From its lofty situation the Al- 
hambra—the peerless Alhambra, looked down 
upon tower and arch, upon palace and mosque, 
rising over the city first in beauty and grandeur. 
The merry peals of countless bells rang contin- 
ually ont upon the air, and the sounds of many 
kinds of music were constantly carried up and 
wafted away, far, far away over the plains to the 
green slopes of the surrounding mountains. In 
Grenada there were all the pleasures of the 
senses, all the delights of the soul. Here it was 
that Moslem refinement found its last refuge in 
Europe; here it rallied its failing energies and 
stood out long and for the last time against the 
arms and civilization of Christendom. 

It was truly a lovely city, and the home of all 
the loves and graces. Yet the pleasures which 
engaged so much of the attention of the inhab- 
itants, were poor securities against the force and 
valor of the Christian armies which gradually 
narrowing their circle, gathered closely and more 
closely around the doomed city. 

When the first peal of the Spanish trumpet re- 
sounded through the Vega, where first the arms 
of Castile were seen on the flag of the besieger, 
then the city first thought seriously upon her fate. 
Then the resistance became more heroic, and 
the Moorish king and his knights became emu- 
lous of their former fame. Outside the walls, in 
the plain, all around where there were signs of 
war, deeds of valor were performed and heroic 
actions witnessed, which showed that when the 
love of pleasure was lain aside, the Moor could 
fight for his country with all the valor of his 
forefathers. Their new bravery kept off fora 
time the fate of the city, and Ferdinand and Is- 
abella began to be impatient at the delay. 

The battle-ground outside the city was the 
scene where prodigies of valor were constantly 
performing. Moorish nobles would issue from 
the city, and here await the onset of Christian 
knights. Here the Spanish nobles would stand 
and send challenges to the most noble of their 
foes within the city. Skirmishes and duels, as 
well as more general battles, might hourly be 
witnessed. 

Upon an elevation a few miles from Grenada, 
was pitched the royal tent of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and around it on every side lay the 
camp. From this elevation there was a very 
excellent view of the plain, with the horsemen 
occasionally riding about; of the city with its 
flashing spires, its fretted arches, its swelling 
domes and tapering minarets. Whatever oc- 
curred between the city and the Christian camp, 
could here be distinetly seen. The attacks of the 
besiegers, the battles, the onsets, the sallies, the 
deadly strife and furious resistance, were all 
seen from the royal tent. Here Ferdinand spent 
the most of his time, and by being an eye-wit- 
ness was enabled to judge of the valor of his 
nobles, and properly reward them. 

It was a lovely morning and the whole Chris- 
tian camp was up at an early hour to await the 
command. Yet it was evident that on this day 
nothing more than ordinary would be done, Fer- 
dinand stood at the door of his tent surrounded 
by his principal courtiers, and watched the pro- 
ceedings of his people and the enemy. Among 
the throng which surrounded him none was 
more noble in countenance and figure, than the 


youthful Don Arnaldo Count de Guyosa. He | 
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stood apart from the others as though he had 
something within that oppressed his mind. 

“Took !” exclaimed Ferdinand suddenly, 
pointing toward the plain. “As I live, that 
Moor has killed two Christian knights. San 
Iago, can it be possible?” 

The courtiers looked, and as he said, there 
was a valiant Moor riding in triumph past the 
dead bodies of two Christians. Then arose a 
yell of anger from the Christian camp, and a 
dozen knights that stood immediately around the 
king sprang upon their horses. 

“Stay,” cried Ferdinand, “he is alone. If 
any wishes to attack him let him go, but let not 
more than one do so.” 

Several knights suddenly appeared riding up 
towards the Moor, who, stationing himself on a 
little eminence, awaited their onset. 

“What in Heaven’s name do those crayens 
mean! As I live, there are six Spaniards and 
only one Moor. Will they all attack him at 
once, the dogs, the cowards—ha ?” 

The six rushed tumultuously upon the Moor- 
ish chieftain. ‘Then came a furious struggle. 
The Moor wielded a ponderous battle-axe with 
the same ease as if it were a sword, and hewed 
down with irresistible force all who came in its 
course. Down they went—four of them—while 
he, unharmed, cried out loudly for the two others 
to approach. 

There was a great movement at the city gates, 
and a troop of knights came thundering down 
the plain. They came to where the single Moor 
was fighting so valiantly, and arranged them- 
selves around him, while the two remaining 
Christian knights hurried away. This move- 
ment was not unnoticed by the knights of Ferdi- 
nand. Instantly a large number of those around 
him leaped upon their horses, and rode in a col- 
lected body down against the Moors. Then the 
flag waved on high, and loud sounded the fierce 
battle-cry of Spain—“ San Iago! Onward, down 
with the Infidels !” 

There was a fierce onset, a wild and tumultu- 
ous mingling of men and steeds, of arms and 
armor ; knights and horses rolled tumbling along 
the plain. The Moors rushed up closer, and 
the Spaniards gathered more thickly around 
them. Then, amid the war and tumult, might 
be seen the black plume and gleaming battle-axe 
of the first Moor, who had already proved him- 
self soredoubtable a warrior. He whirled it with 
a wonderful speed around his head, and then 
down it fell like a thunderbolt upon the heads of 
his enemies. His own shield resounded with 
the blows of spears and swords, and his helmet 
was beaten with the frantic strokes of those, who, 
falling before him, darted a last and dying blow 
at their conqueror. 

The Moors gained a little. Their wild shouts 
arose more fiercely, and their blows came more 
quickly. The Spaniards dreaded this wonder- 
ful knight, whose prowess seemed irresistible. 
Their war-cry arose more feebly—they gave 
ground—they fell back—they retreated. Sud- 
denly there was heard high above the tumult the 
blast of a trumpet, sounding shrill and loud. 

“Cowards! Cravens !’’ yelled a loud voice 
at the rear of the Spaniards, “will you fly be- 
fore the Moors? Rally, and let him who loves 
his country and his God, follow the flag of Guz- 
man—” and a lofty form mounted upon a strong 
charger dashed down through the weakened ranks 
of the Spaniards. 

“ San Iago !” the cry again arose louder than 
before. “San Iago, y Espana!’ Then once 
more the battle raged in fury. The new knight 
had rushed up to the Moor. 

“Abdorrho! We have met. 
thou darest.” 

“Ha, Arnaldo Guzman. Is it you? Come 
on, and Guyosa shall no longer have a lord.’”’ 


Then the Moor Abdorrho raised his bloody 
battle-axe high in the air, and quick as lightning 
it descended. But Arnaldo’s two-handed sword 
intercepted the blow, and the head of the axe fell 
to the ground, for the handle had been severed. 

* Now yield, Abdorrho, yield !” 

“ Never!” 

Again Arnaldo’s sword arose, and down it de- 
scended. The Moor raised his shield, the sword 
went through it and glancing down gave a ter- 
rible wound to his arm. The Moor groaned 
with the pain. 

“Dog of a Christian,” he cried, “ get thee to 
Gehenna.”” 

And he drew his keen scimetar and thrust it at 
Arnaldo. It was pushed aside, but so keen was 
the scimetar, and so fierce was the blow of Ar- 
naldo, that both blades were broken. 

“‘A sword—a sword!’ cried Arnalio. 

“Back to Grenada,” shouted the wounded 
Abdorrho, whose blood was flowing fast from 
his arm. 

The Moors turned, and casting a yell of de- 
fiance and rage at the pursuing Spaniards, rush- 
ed quickly toward Grenada. Their fleet horses 
carried them speedily away from the heavier 
steeds of the Spaniards, and the discomfited 
throng entered the gates of the city. 

‘Honor to Arnaldo! Honor to the noble 
Guzman !” Such were the cries of the Spaniards, 
as they led Arnaldo back to the king. 


“Arnaldo Guzman, Count Guyosa,” said Fer- 
dinand. “ Your bravery is great, not even the 
great Cid could surpass you. With such a hero 
as you among us, we cannot be long in defeating 
these Infidels. I have a reward to bestow. Our 
queen is at Burgos. I wish to send some yal- 
iant knight to bid her presence here and to es- 
cort her. None of my nobles are braver, none 
nobler than you. Take this despatch and this 
casket. Take some chosen follower—one is 
sufficient, and speed to Burgos.” 

Arnaldo bowed and departed. 


Come on, if 





CHAPTER II. 


The cool waves of the Guadalqnivir flashed 
and sparkled in the sun as they flowed musical- 
ly through the fertile valley which lay around. 
There were long groves of olive trees, and the 
broad spreading palm which stretched out its 





shady arms over the grassy mounds beneath. 
In this lovely valley the Moors of former times 
had found their dearest abode. Here Cordova 








lay, the greatest of their seats of learning, and 
by the banks of this lovely river, their sages and 
poets had walked, studying, talking and render- 
ing the scenes around more lovely by the charms 
which the imagination gives. 

Upon the edge of a hill which overlooked the 
river, there stood a castle of great strength, such 
as were frequent in those days after the peaceful 
habits of former times had been banished by 
the wars of Christian and Moslem. Here lived 
the haughty Count de Mollino, whose ancestry 
could be traced back to the most remote ages, 
and whose pride equalled his ancestry. The 
last of his race was a daughter, who though most 
beautiful in person, was yet as proud and haughty 
as any of her family. She was magnificent 
and stately in her appearance, her features being 
of the most classic regularity, and with the cold 
and lofty expression which ever dwelt upon her 
countenance, she resembled a marble statue— 
for she looked like a goddess in stone, as beauti- 
ful and as cold. 

It was evening, and the shades of night were 
gathering more and more thickly around the 
whole earth. Comina de Mollino sat beside her 
father in the great hall. It was a beautiful sight, 
the father and the daughter—the one with his 
snowy hair and beard, his stern and noble coun- 
tenance, the cold, proud glance of his yet fiery 
eyes, and the young girl beside him so lovely 
yet so cold. 

“Father,” said she, “what was it that you 
mentioned this morning; do you really intend 
to go to the king ?” 

‘Certainly, my child. Where battle is, there 
should always a Mollino be found, as long as 
one remains to wield the sword.” 

“ Mighty deeds are doing there, I hear.’’ 

“O yes, although old men prefer to speak of 
what may have occurred in their youth, yet these 
which I hear of now so far surpass all that I 
have ever witnessed, that I yield the palm of 
matchless bravery to the gallant knights who 
now surround Grenada. I must go and see for 
myself so much valor.” 

“And I go with you.” 

“‘ Were you other than a Mollino, I should say 
no; but I know well the bravery of my child. 
No little thing can terrify you, Comina.” 

“T love to look at the brave actions of knights. 
—I love to see the performance of their noble 
deeds.” 

“Ha, some one is at the gate. Who is it I won- 
der? doubtless some travelling knight.” 

«Some merchant or wayfarer, more proba- 
bly,” answered Comina. 

The knockings increased, and the gates 
were speedily thrown open. 

Two knights entered mounted on noble horses, 
and both horses and riders were covered with 
armor such as was so much used in those times 
of war. 

“« Where is your master, slave ?” cried a deep 
voice ; ‘take these horses and lead us to his 
presence.” 

The servants came up and took the horses, 
others led the knights away, and enabled them 
to divest themselves of their armor. 

“Where is the master—or who is he who 
dreads so greatly to appear?” inquired the 
knight who had formerly spoken. 

“The noble Count Mollino remains within his 
hall, and will receive his guests when they are 
ready.” 

“Ha, Count Mollino! Arnaldo,” cried the 
other knight, “know you not the Count 
Mollino ?” 

“Thave heard of him,” answered Arnaldo, 
musingly, and remained silent for a time. 

“Mendoza,” he said again, after their armor 
was off, “I wish to say a word to you,” and 
leading him aside, he said : 

“ You have heard, have you not, of Mollino, 
his pride, and his many strange actions caused 
by his pride. Now you know we are to remain 
by the Guadalquivir for a week, according to the 
king’s directions. We must not tell who we are. 
Tell him not that I ama Guzman. I will not 
telj him that you are a Mendoza. I will be the 
simple knight Arnaldo, you the equally simple 
knight, Fenarro.” 

“Now lead on,” cried Arnaldo, addressing 
the servants, “for we are ready.” 

They were led into a long hall, the sides of 
which were hung with tapestry and rude paint- 
ings in the style of those times, representing 
some of the Mollino family. Arms of very an- 
cient times were hung there, and beneath them 
Moorish ornaments, the spoils of battle. 

Mollino sat upon a raised seat at one end of 
the hall. Arnaldo and his friend walked up to 
him. 

“We are simple knights of the army before 
Grenada, sent by Ferdinand the king, on an em- 
bassy to Burgos, and in his name we crave hos- 
pitality. I am the knight Arnaldo.” 

“And I the knight Fenarro.” 

“Welcome,” said Mollino, without rising. 
“You are welcome to the castle of Mollino, first 
because you came from the king and are doing 
his business, secondly, because you belong to the 
valiant army who shortly, God grant it, will ex- 
tirpate the abominable and accursed Infidel, and 
lastly, because the Count of Mollino knows not 
how to refuse hospitality.” 

All this the old count spake in a most stately 
and haughty manner, while his daughter beside 
him looked calmly on. 

But no deep humility appeared in the actions 
of either of the knights. They stood calmly for 
a while, and bowing, retired to seats—an action 
which did not please the haughty Mollino great- 
ly, but he restrained a gesture of impatience and 
spoke to them further welcomes. 

Arnaldo sat gloomily by the fire, and seemed 
gladly to leave the burden of talking to Fenar- 
ro, who conversed with the old count, and told 
him many deeds which had been done before the 
gates of Grenada. 

Comina spoke little or nothing, but when Ar- 
naldo bent down his head, holding it in his hand, 
she watched him narrowly. And truly, in the 
young knight’s countenance there was much that 
was far more than sufficient to win the attention 
of even the proud Comina. His lofty, pale 
brow was shaded by hair as black as night which 
clustered around it. His eyes were large and 





deeply black, flashing beneath their overhanging 
brows. His nose was straight, and his lips thinly 
cut and finely curved, while his chin, round and 
broad, completed the beauty of his countenance. 
His figure was tall, and he moved about with 
the utmost grace. 

“He cannot be a simple knight,” muttered 
Comina to her father. 

“O yes he is, I doubt not. The Christian 
knights who assist our king, are famous for their 
gallant bearing.” 

Arnaldo sat still silently, but his glances were 
often cast toward the lovely Comina. At times 
he saw her eyes fixed also upon him, but when 
they met his earnest gaze, they were quickly 
turned away. 

Mollino became at length more cordial, and 
spoke with Fenarro more familiarly. 

“ Ts our name ever mentioned in your camp ?” 
said he. 

“ Often,” replied Fenarro. 

«Yes, it must be so, for the house of Mollino 
in former times has been known in every place, 
in palace and in hut.” 

“T doubt it not,” replied Fenarro. 

“Around these walls you see the portraits of 
many a noble member of our race,” exclaimed 
the old count, proudly waving his hand around 
in the direction of the pictures. ‘ You see too, 
those arms and the trophies of their valor. But 
it is late now, to-morrow you can see them 
better.” 

Arnaldo rose upon his feet. 

“ By the instructions of our king, Count Mol- 
lino, we are to remain a week bythe banks of the 
Guadalquivir. If it be in accordance with your 
will, we can stay at your castle, but if not, we 
will depart.” 

“By my faith,” muttered the count aside, 
“our silent knight has found a tongue,” and then 
he added : 

“You are welcome to remain here at my cas- 
tle as long as you wish, especially since it is the 
king’s will.” 

Shortly after they retired. 

Comina sat in her chamber and looked out 
upon the lovely scene. The mild beauties of a 
moonlight evening clothed the landscape with- 
out. The shadows of the castle and the sur- 
rounding grove fell softly upon the green sward 
which was dotted with innumerable flowers. 
Fire-flies went sparkling through the air, and the 
gentle flowing of the river sounded musically 
to the ear. 

“He is a noble knight and a stately one, the 
knight Arnaldo. His bearing is that of a prince. 
Can it be that he is only an obscure soldier?” 

These thoughts passed through her mind as 
she sat silently viewing the moonlit scene. 

“Why do I think so of him? Why doI look 
so closely at him when I should be indifferent 
or else despise him? But how canI? Whata 
struggle there is in my soul! And he himself, 
I saw his eager glances at me. Why did he 
dare to look at me so admiringly, and why did I 
not rebuke his boldness? Ah me,I am strange- 
ly affected.” 

Arnaldo could see her at the window as he 
leaned over the battlements on the opposite 
side. 

“What loveliness, what angelic beauty,” he 
muttered. ‘“ Never before has woman interest- 
ed me, and I thought that I had seen the fairest 
in Spain, until Comina appeared to astound and 
enslave me. The charms of other ladies could 
not attract me, but this one, so cold, so proud 
and lofty, and so beautiful withal, has made me 
feel as I never before have felt.” 

“ Could I gain her love, I think that it would 
drive away the melancholy that reigns within 
me, or at least the attempt to gain it would 
have that effect. How shall I try? Shall I re- 
veal to her my lofty station? Shall I tell 
her that I am a Guzman of the greatest in the 
land? No. Asan obscure knight I will try it, 
and I will besiege her heart, bring down its 
pride, and then tell her whoI am. She goes 
with her father to the Christian camp, so he said. 
Well, I will see her there, but she will find out 
who I am. Better to employ in my task the 
week of my stay here. I will do so.” 





CHAPTER IT. 


Morning arose brightly, gloriously over the 
valley of the Guadalquivir, and the birds of the 
forest sang joyously a thousand songs. The wa- 
ters of the beautiful river flashed brightly as be- 
fore in the rays of the sun, and all nature rejoic- 
ed. The deep blue sky of the south arose above, 
and beneath all was joy, all was gladness. 

“What say you, noble knights,” said the 
Count Mollino to his guests—“ what say you to 
ahunt? Since you are my guests for a week, it 
is my duty to furnish you with manly employ- 
ments. Among those hills yonder, there are 
boars which I consider the finest game, as the 
hunting of them is the greatest of the pleasures 
of the chase.” 

‘‘A boar hunt!” exclaimed Fenarro. ‘Noble 
count, we accept your proposition with joy. We 
have often had such sports at Guyosa.”’ 

“Guyosa!” cried Mollino ; “that is the home 
of the great and brave Arnaldo Guzman.” 

“Yes, he is our friend and patron,” said Fe- 
narro, coolly. “ We have frequently been there, 
for he loves to entertain his more humble 
friends.” 

The whole castle resounded with preparations 
for the chase. Fleet Arabian horses, such as 
then were frequent in Spain, were brought forth 
and the train soon left the castle. 

“Tam aged,” said Mollino; “ my limbs have 
lost their youthful vigor, and I may not keep up 
with you in the chase, but Comina loves this no- 
ble sport. Keep near to her, gallant knights, 
and let no harm befall her.” 

Comina was mounted on a ficry steed and 
armed with a bow and arrows. In her sylvan 
dress and her magnificent beauty, she seemed 
like Diana. Brought up by her father, she learn- 
ed to love passionately these exciting sports. 

The party was soon among the mountains, 
and swiftly they ran over hill and dale, through 
forest and underwood, across brooks and swamps. 
A magnificent boar was soon started, 





Comina was carried away by her excitement, 
She ran swiftly on, and her swift steed carried 
her faraway. Arnaldo watched her all the time, 
and endeavored to keep up with her. But hig 
horse was not equal to that of Comina, which, 
bearing a lighter burden, rushed furiously on, 
With her bow and arrow ready, she sat in her 
seat, and, filled with ardor, thought not of dan- 
ger. On, on—far away—far ahead of her fol- 
lowers she was borne, until at length the boar 
which she pursued was brought to bay in a 
small space enclosed by lofty rocks, which form- 
ed an insuperable barrier to a farther flight. 

The savage animal turned and crouched, pre- 
paring fora spring. He ground his glistening 
tusks, and his flashing eyes sparkled as Comina 
approached. 

She took aim, and quick as lightning the ar- 
row fled, striking the beast directly in the eye. 
It entered his head. Maddened by the pain and 
the sight of his pursuer, the fierce boar sprang 
forward, and in a moment brought the horse to 
the ground. He buricd his tusks in the throat 
of the fallen steed, and Comina lay low—the 
horse pressing upon her robe and preventing her 
from rising. Her bow had been jerked from 
herhand. She was destitute of arms. Her horn 
lay beneathher. She could not reach it to sound 
it for assistance. She thought with agony, not 
of herself, not of her impending doom, but of 
her father—her father, who, childless, must here- 
after draw out a miserable life, and Arnaldo’s 
form and Arnaldo’s voice was mingled with her 
despairing thoughts, as she watched the fierce 
boar and prepared for death. 

“Come on,” she cried, as she viewed him with 
a steadfast countenance—‘come on, for a 
daughter of Mollino can never fear death.” 

The boar started back—he ground his teeth in 
fury—he uttered a deep cry of rage, and prepar- 
ed for a spring. Comina looked with unalter- 
ed countenance. 

Suddenly from the wood behind her she heard 
a loud cheering cry. 

“ Fear not, lady—fear not! Be still, and you 
are saved !”” 

And an arrow sent from an unseen bow 
struck the boar. 

It was Arnaldo’s voice. On he came, her 
brave deliverer. The boar saw his approach, 
and recognized a new and more powerfal ene- 
my. He left Comina and stood growling. Ar- 
naldo rushed forward. He raised his boar spear. 
The maddened boar sprang forward. Arnaldo 
evaded the onset, and the next moment his spear 
was buried in the heart of the beast. It broke 
off short and he was left defenceless. The boar 
gave a deep groan, and rallying his dying ener- 
gics, made a last rush at his enemy. Arnaldo 
leaped aside, but fell, and the boar came heavily 
upon him. But the contest was ended, for the 
next moment the dead body of the animal rolled 
gaspingly, heavily, from him upon the ground, 

He arose; he disengaged Comina’s dress ; 
she was uninjured—she had watched the contest 
with a pallid face and beating heart, but now all 
was over, and she was calm. 

“ Lady, I thank Heaven that I came in time 
to save you,” cried Arnaldo, sinking upon his 
knee. 

“Brave knight, my gratitude for your service 
cannot be uttered. Comina de Mollimo has a 
grateful heart, and cannot forget him who has 
saved her life. Rise, Sir Arnaldo; my father 
can reward you, though I cannot.” 

“Speak not of reward,” he cried, while a 
deep blush came over his pale face. ‘“ My re- 
ward is the sight of your safety. I have done 
no more than any other gentleman of Spain or 
indeed than any serf would do in such a situ- 
ation. But your horse is dead. You must ac- 
cept of mine, lady.” 

He led his horse forward, and placing her 
upon it, he acconfpanied her until they encoun- 
tered some of the hunting party. Comina was 
led back, and the boar was carried triumphantly 
home, while all sounded loudly the praises of the 
brave knight Arnaldo. 

The coldness of Mollino’s manner passed 
away after this deed of Arnaldo’s. Tears stood 
in his eyes as he pressed the hand of his daugh- 
ter’s deliverer. 

“You have saved the life of my child, and 
have shown yourself a true Christian knight,” he 
said. ‘May Heaven forever bless you, and 
prosper him who has prevented the extinction of 
Mollino’s race !” 

Comina on the following morning appeared 
constrained in her manner toward Amaldo. She 
sat silently, and at times spoke to Fenarro, or 
busied herself in household employments. But 
sometimes, Arnaldo gazing at her, would meet 
the quick glance of her eye, not haughty, no 
longer cold, but tender and soft in its expression. 

Yet he ventured to address her and soon at- 
tracted her warm interest by the recital of the 
deeds of his valiant comrades before Grenada— 
how they fought the Moors—how they took the 
Moorish citadels, She listened with ill-suppress- 
ed interest, and often raised an admiring eye 
toward Arnaldo, as he spoke modestly of some 
of his own achievements. 

“You will soon be there yourself, lady, and 
then you will see with your own eyes how the 
knights of King Ferdinang can fight.” 

The days passed quickly away. Arnaldo 
often walked with Comina, and often talked to 
her of softer themes than those of war. And 
while his noble face was glowing with enthusi- 
asm, and his eyes flashed with excitement, she 
felt her pride gradually yielding to the power of 
a new and stronger passion. Often he sang to her 
some of those songs then frequent in Spain, 
—those songs which in chivalrous times were so 
much loved, and which now are admired for their 
beauty and power of expressing the spirit of the 


The day came which closed the visit of Arnal- 
do. On the morrow he would have to depart. 
He sat in the great hall, and glancing at Comi- 
na who was in her accustomed seat, he mused 
upon the events of his visit at Mollino. 

“ Can I have softened her heart ?”’ thought he. 
“Can her pride yield to the love of the poor 
knight Arnaldo? If so, then that Jove is of far 
more worth than it would have been had I 
wooed her as Arnaldo Guzman. But how can I 
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think so. Her lofty soul would doubtless scorn 
the love of a lowly knight. Yet patience—if I 
have not now her heart, the time may come 
when it will be entirely mine.” 

“ You are gloomy, to-day, Sir Arnaldo,” said 
Comina, looking toward him. 

“Ah, lady—the heart is always gloomy when 
it is shortly to be taken from happiness to mis- 
ery. Ihave lived in the light of your pres- 
ence. ‘To-morrow I must go into the darkness 
of the outer world.” 

“Marvellously well spoken,” she replied. 
“You knights at Grenada learn other things 
than those that belong to war. ButI think your 
songs, sit knight, are better than your chivalrous 
speeches. Sing one. It will please me, and 
may lighten your own heart.” 

Anraldo took down a harp which hung upon 
the wall and tuned it. 

“Twill sing you,” said he, “asong which 
you have never yet heard. I know not whether 
you will like it. It is a song of Spain.” 

He looked earnestly at Comina, and in a deep 
and musical voice sang the following : 


“‘ Fair was the maiden of Lanna’s height, 
Lady she was of castles three; 


And she was loved by a gallant knight, 
A valorous knight of low degree. 


‘«* Hence, low-born caitiff, and get thee away! 
From Lanna’s castle at once begone!’ 

‘Alas,’ cried the knight, ‘ and well-a-day, 
Thy heart, cruel maiden, is sure of stone. 


“Gan the linnet scale the eagle’s height? 
Or conquer him in his kingly power? 
No more can a poor and low-born knight 
Become the lord of Lanna’s tower.’ 


“To the wars the knight himself have ta’en, 
There comes a messenger hurrying fast ; 
‘Alas, the knight, your lover, is slain, * 
And this word to you is his very last.’ -. 


“ Then Lanna’s lady, she bowed her head, 
And sorely she wept in bitter woe; 
‘Ah, woe is me, my lover is dead, 
And I have given the cruel blow!’ 


“* Rise, lady,’ cried the messenger bold— 
The lady she started from off her knees; 
While his head the messenger doth unfold, 
And Lanna’s dame in his arms doth hold, 
For Lanna’s lady her lover sees.” 


Comina listened attentively, but assumed a 
scornful look toward the close of the song. 

“You have sung well, Sir Arnaldo, but the 
song is not fitting to a high-born lady’s ears. 
The lady of Lanna should not have loved an ob- 
scure knight. But hark—I hear my father call- 
ing me.” 

And Comina departed. 

“She loves me not, and yet she must love 
me. She is not, cannot be indifferent to me. 
But now my time at Mollinoiso’er. I will trust 
to the future the consummation of my undertak- 
ing. At present let me direct my thoughts and 
energies toward Burgos.” 

On the following morning the two knights de- 
parted for Burgos, and the Count Mollino also 
left his castle for the camp of the Christians be- 
fore Grenada. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Three months passed away, and again Arnal- 
do was viewing the towers of Grenada. Queen 
Isabel was in the camp and his high commis- 
sion had been well performed. 

“ Have you any request to make ?” said Fer- 
dinand, graciously addressing the count, after 
his return. 

“None but this, that my presence may not be 
known only as Arnaldo the knight.” 

“Tis a strange request, but it shall be grant- 
ed, though I fear we shall greatly miss the en- 
thusiasm which the presence of Arnaldo Guzman 
infuses into our troops.” 

“Tt will not be needed long.” 

“Why so, Guzman ¢” 

“Because yonder city must soon surrender to 
your majesty.” 

“O yes, it must soon fall, the event cannot be 
put off much longer. But see, yonder comes the 
old Count Mollino. What! How torn is his 
dress, and dishevelled his hair!” 

The Count Mollino came quickly forward. 

“ Sire, help!’ 

“ What is it, my good count ?” 

“Ah, sire, my daughter—gone—lost !”” 

“What ?’ cried Ferdinand—while Arnaldo, 
aleas death, stood like a statue. 

“She is gone—Comina—she is lost! The 
Moors have carried her away. Her little page 
who escaped by a miracle, saw it all.” 

“The Moors! Great God! She shall be 
avenged. Who was the leader of the treops ?” 

“A tall knight with a huge battle-axe and a yel- 
low scarf with—” 

“Abdorrho !” cried Arnaldo. 

“What is that?” said Ferdinand. 

“Pardon, your majesty—I said it was the 
Moor Abdorrho.” 

“Know you aught of him?” 

“Thave fought with him. He is known as 
the bravest of the Moors. Yonder is his palace.” 

And Arnaldo pointed to an eminence where a 
lofty pile partly detached from the city jutted 
out. 

“That is the palace of Abdorrho,” said he. 

As if to make the situation of Mollino more 
painful, the figure of a Christian female was 
seen upon the roof of the vast pile, and they 


even fancied that she waved her arms in the 
air. 
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“Comina,” grdaned Mollino. 

“She shall be avenged!” exclaimed Ferdi- 
nand, fiercely. 

“She shall be delivered,” muttered Arnaldo, 
and that speedily, and making an obeisance he 
left their presence, 

It will not be thought surprising that Arnaldo 
should form the apparently desperate plan of 
delivering Comina, when we think of the won- 
derful actions which the nobles on either side 
performed Many such things are related which 
display so much hardihood, such an utter con- 
tempt of danger and death, that we can scarcely 
ercdit them. 

Arnaldo first sought ont Fenarro. 


“T have an undertaking to carry out to-night, | 


and I came first to get your help, my friend, for 
I know how ready you always are to come with 
me on my enterprises.” 

“Arnaldo, I am always willing to go where 
one so brave and skilful leads the way. What 
is the enterprise ?” 

“You know Comina, the daughter of the 
Count Mollino ?” 

“ What! the lovely Comina and the proud 
count? Certainly.” 

“ She is lost!” 

“ What ¢” 

“She is lost! She has been stolen away by 
some means, while in a little hunting party among 
the mountains. The Moor Abdorrho is the one 
who has taken her.” 

“Abdorrho! Well!” 

“ You know his castle, how it lies apart from 
the city. It is my design to take rope ladders 
and a large party of my men of Guyosa, who 
are so skilful in climbing and so sternly brave. 
I will scale the walls.” 

“ How 9” 

“There will be a grand attack on the opposite 
quarter of the city. In the confusion, we can 
send up an arrow with a rope connected by a 
string. Comina’s page whom I have sent in 
woman’s clothes into the city, will be on one of 
the towers. If she fails in getting there, then we 
will take the usual method of scaling. If the 
page be there, however, he will draw up the lad- 
der noiselessly.”” 

“Good. But Arnaldo, my friend, you are 
pale—you speak quickly and brokenly. Are 
you ill?” 

“No, good Fenarro, nothing is the matter. 
Let us all be ready at dusk, and now farewell.” 

Evening came on. The shadows of coming 
night deepened, and over the face of the country 
there was stillness and darkness. Arnaldo and 
Fenarro left their tents, and passed out of the 
camp, and they found a troop of three hundred 
men waiting for them. With these they noise- 
lessly left the camp and stole off toward the 
hills. Here they remained in silence for some 
length of time. 

“ When we hear the trumpet sound the attack 
on the other side of the city,” said Arnaldo, 
“then we will start. Abdorrho’s castle is but a 
half mile distant.” 

They waited for a time in patient silence. 
Not a sound arose to break the deep stillness 
which reigned everywhere. 

Suddenly, far away in the distant quarters of 
the city, arose the loud long peal of the trumpet 
sounding an attack, and in a moment all was 
wild confusion. There came borne along the 
air the thunder of many thousand voices, the 
roll of carriages, the dashing of arms, the tramp- 
ling of vast multitudes. There was a chaos 
of sounds, a wild indistinguishable mingling 
of voices. 

“ Now is the time!”’ cried Arnaldo. ‘“ Now 
—on men!” 

And the troop ran forth straight toward 
Abdorrho’s castle, over one of whose towers 
gleamed a starlike light. 

“It is the signal of Comina’s page,” said Ar- 
naldo. “ He is there—all is right.” 

On they came, more silently, as they approach- 
ed. And no signs of recognition, save the light 
of the page appeared in any part of the castle. 

They came to a stop as they saw the lofty 
walls rise darkly above their heads. 

“Now, be quick, my gallant men. Watch 
carefully all around,” said Arnaldo, and at the 
word, an arrow ascended, having a string 
fastened. 

The string was pulled up and then a rope con- 
nected with it—and then a long rope ladder. 
Up this the men passed in silence, headed by 
Arnaldo. One by one they ascended, slowly, 
silently, until at length all stood upon the 
summit. 

They found the guards absent, for the uproar 
at the other part of the city had drawn them 
away. No attack here was dreamed of. The 
noise of the attack there increased, and peal on 
peal of deafening noises came thundering from 
afar. 

“Can they be in possession of the city ?” cried 
Fenarro. 

“JT think not; but it may be so,”’ replied Ar- 
naldo. ‘But let us to our task. Come on—we 
must fight our way to where Comina is. Know 
you her chamber ?” 

“TI do, and I will lead you there,”’ said the 
page. 

“ Lead on, then—we will protect you.” 

“Now,” cried Arnaldo, in a voice of thunder, 
“et us tell them that we are here.” And ina 
stentorian voice he shouted his battle-cry. “San 
Iago y Espana!” while his followers shouted out 
the name of Guzman. 

And they fled down the stairs headed by the 
Count Arnaldo. 

“A Guzman! a Guzman! San Iago y Es- 
pana!” Loud rang the cry, shout after shout 
through the halls of the castle of Abdorrho. It 
sounded fearfully on the ears of those who re- 
mained. It struck a panic to their souls already 
trembling at the sound which arose in the other 
parts where the Christian army was attacking. 
They thought another army had entered here. 

Arnaldo flew on through the magnificent 
apartments where the splendors of Arabian re- 
finement dazzled the astonished eyes of those 
unused to so much luxury. ‘“Comina!’” he 
shouted, as he went on. The page accompanied 
him. He had gone through these rooms on the 
previous day in woman’s robes, and knew where 
Comina was. 

“Here, here—sir knight.” 

Arnaldo dashed the door at which the page 
pointed into shivers, and entered. He saw Co- 
mina—she lay upon a couch, pale, trembling, 
not knowing whether to have hope or fear, yet 
endeavoring to call up the strength of her soul. 

“ Lady,” cried Arnaldo, “ haste, you are free. 
Haste, to escape.” 

“This way, follow me,” said the page, “ and 
I will lead you to a gate which opens into 
the country.” 

“You have used your eyes well, boy,” said 
Arnaldo. ‘‘ Come on, lady, lean on me. What, 








are you so weak?” 





Comina had fainted, overcome by mingled fa- 
tigue and overpowering emotion. 

Arnaldo saw no time was to be lost, so taking 
up his lifeless burden, he rushed on after the 
page, followed by his soldiers. They passed 
down winding stairs, through long halls, and be- 
neath deep archways, until at last they came to 
a small door. This was unbarred, and they 
found themselves at the foot of the tower. 

“ Now on, for no time is to be lost.” 

They fled fast, but soon became aware of a 
new danger. The castle was all in confusion. 
They heard calls and shoutings, and ringing of 
bells, after which a loud trampling as of a body 
of men in pursuit. 

“Abdorrho ! he has heard of our entrance, and 
he is coming to get back the prize.” So spake 
Arnaldo, and turning to his men, bade them 
“ be firm, and show the Moors now how Chris- 
tian soldiers can fight.” 

It was dark, but they knew by the loud sound 
that the enemy was near, and soon their dusky 
forms were seen amid the gloom, and soon they 
drew close to Arnaldo’s band. 

“Take her in the midst—form around her,” 
said Arnaldo, pointing to Comina. 

His men did so. 

The horses came furiously on upon them; 
Abdorrho was at their head. They shouted 
when they found their foes so near. 

Then arose again the wild noise of battle. 
The men of Arnaldo fought as they had never 
fought before. With irresistible fury and un- 
daunted courage they hurled an unceasing show- 
er of blows at their enemies. The Moors were 
far more numerous, but so dismayed were they 
at the valor and strength of the men of Guyosa, 
that they fell back before them. The voice of 
Abdorrho sounded high amid the strife as he 
encouraged his men. 

“Cursed Moor! Dog ofa heathen! I have 
again found you. You will not escape now.” 

“Ha, Gazman—well met. I have a debt to 
pay thee—a stain to wipe away.” 

“With your own blood pay it, then,” answer- 
ed Arnaldo, as he dealt a tremendous blow at 
Abdorrho. 

The Moor reeled—his thigh was wounded. 
He struck at Arnaldo and broke off his helmet, 
which, loosed from its bindings by the blow, tum- 
bled upon the ground, while Arnaldo himself 
was thrown on his knee. But he rose, and for 
a moment his ponderous sword whirled in the 
air, and then descended and was buried deep in 
the body of Abdorrho. He fell down and his 
life blood welled out at the feet of Arnaldo. 

“Victory !” shouted his men. 

The Moors turned and fled in dismay, while 
the men of Arnaldo returned: in safety to the 
camp, where Comina was restored to the arms 
of her father. 


CHAPTER V. 


Another month passed away. The famous 
conquest of Grenada was accomplished. The 
Moors had been forever defeated and expelled 
from Spain. The whole country rang with glad 
rejoicings. 

The king and queen with their court had de- 
parted from Grenada. The Count Mollino and 
his daughter were at their castle. They sat in 
their favorite seats in the great hall. 

“My father, you are better now than when we 
first came here,” said Comina. 

“Yes, Comina. O the blow which I received 
when you were lost, was too heavy—too sudden.” 

“But now the effect is over.” 

“The knight Arnaldo again. How can I re- 
ward him, my daughter? I leave it entirely to 
you. My pride, I confess, yieldstohim. Know 
you what reward he wishes ?” 

A deep blush came over Comina’s countenance. 

“Ah, it is as I thought, my child. I expected 
this. He is right. He is worthy of you. You 
will not find another so noble and brave in all 
Spain. 1 have watched him closely, when he 
thought not of it. And though he is so ob- 
scure now, he will probably rise, for the king 
notices him.” 

“ He will be here, to-morrow for his answcr,”’ 
said Comina. 

“ Then he may rejoice, for, daughter, let his 
answer be what I think you would wish it 
to be.” 

That evening great preparations were made 
at Mollino’s castle. Tables were arranged for 
banqueting—the great hall was decorated with 
the best ornaments in the house. Early on the 
following morning Arnaldo came alone, unat- 
tended. He was dressed plainly, but his horse 
was of the most magnificent kind. He was re- 
ceived with the utmost honor, and even the aged 
count stood upon the threshold of the outer 
door to welcome him. 

Comina stood to receive him in the hall. She 
was arrayed in white, and looked most bewitch- 
ingly beautiful. 

As Arnaldo stood by her side, his tall form, so 
noble, so stately, seemed like a column to which 
the lovely Comina might through life cling— 
vine-like. Mollino gazed, and raising his hands, 
he blessed them fervently. 

“You see your answer, Arnaldo,” said Co- 
mina, falteringly, while her eyes timidly gazed 
up into his. 

He presses her to his heart. 

The reason of these great preparations was 
known, when Arnaldo in the evening stood and 
took Comina for his bride—then loud acclama- 
tions burst from all in the castle, and while Co- 
mina listened to the merry peals of the marriage 
bells, she said to Arnaldo: 

“They celebrate the victory of love over pride.” 

“Where is your home, son Arnaldo ?” said 
Mollino, after they had been married for a week. 
“ You have sometimes spoken of your castle.” 

“Tt is onthe Tagus, not more than three days 
journey from here. Would you not like to visit 
it ¢”’ 

“Yes, it would be very pleasant to all of us.” 

“We might depart to-morrow, might we 
not 2?” 

“Easily,” answered Mollino. 

On the morrow they sat out for the castle of 
Arnaldo, a troop of Mollino’s horsemen accom- 
panying them as a guard. They travelled for 











three days through a pleasant and delightful 
country. On the afternoon of the third, Arnaldo 
spoke to them of his castle more particularly. 

“We will be there in an hour. We can see 
it from the edge of yonger hill.” They went on, 
and soon came to the hill; they went on and turn- 
ed around an edge which jutted out into the 
plain. Then a glorious scene burst upon their 
astonished view. 

There befdre them lay a magnificent valley, 
green in the luxuriant covering of its verdant 
carpet, over which there arose countless trees 
of the most beautiful kind. As they looked 
down upon the green vale, upon the groves, and 
shady avenues of trees, upon the inexhaustible 
store of plants, the breath of the wind which 
fanned them was laden with most exquisite odors 
from lovely flowers of a thousand kinds. A 
gentle river rolled on with intricate windings 
through the vale, its blue waves dancing and 
flashing in the sun. 

But while this glory of nature delighted them, 
their attention was arrested by those ofart. For 
there, upon a swelling eminence which gently 
descended toward the river, rose the lofty mar- 
ble towers and walls of a magnificent castle or 
palace, such as the Moors reared while they 
dwelt in Spain. From its glistening turrets 
floated flags of scarlet cloth, with devices in 
azure and gold, the devices and motto known 
well to Mollino. Around the castle stood large 
bodies of troops, on the turrets, on the steps, on 


‘the balconies, and at the gates. Arnaldo waved’ 


his spear. 

Instantly arose a loud shout—the shout of 
many voices—mingled with trumpet peals and 
softer tones of harmonious music. 

“ There,” said Arnaldo, “is my castle.” 

“ What!” cried Mollino and Comina in pro- 
found astonishment—“ your castle! Who then 
are you ¢” 

“It Iam Arnaldo Guzman, Count de Guyo- 
sa, and Prince of Cordova. Hail Comina, 
Princess of Cordova. You are the mightiest 
lady in the land after the queen. This is but 
one of my possessions. At a future time we will 
visit all.” 

Comina was silent in mute astonishment. 
Mollino sprang from his horse and bowed. 

“I bend the knee to the head of the great 
house of Guzman.” 

“Rise, Count Mollino. Do men receive 
homage from their fathers? I am your son, and 
to you not a superior. Comina, speak. Well, 
you will soon recover from your surprise. Pride 
yielded to love, Comina, and now finds itself 
exalted.” 
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I never can forget her, 
Though a century should fold 
Its scores of years around me; 
Its seasons, warm and cold. 
For nought, save death, can e’er remove 
Her image from my soul. 
O, I do love her strangely, true, 
Am bound within her will; 
Old Time, do what thou hast to do; 
Thy changes make, but my heart most true, 
Must love my Jenny still. 


0, how I love my Jenny, 
How true I ne’er can tell; 

But the angels never cherished more 
The heaven where they dwell. 

Nor the birds of golden summer-time, 
Their peaceful, woodland dell ; 

And as Old Time, with beard of gray, 
His mandate to fulfil, 

Strews many a change o’er life’s highway, 

And o’er the hopes of yesterday, 

Spreads the dark mantle of decay, 
I'll love my Jenny still. 


» 





A RETORT. 


During the war of 1812, it was the misfortune 
of many American officers to be prisoners in 
Canada, and not always to mect with the best of 
treatment. True they were physically well at- 
tended to and generally messed with their cap- 
tors; but they were subjected to gibes and mor- 
tifying remarks, which not unfrequently called 
forth a Roland for an Oliver. On one of these 
occasions (it was just after the flight of the 
President from Washington, and before the news 
of his safety had reached Quebec), an English 
officer gave the insulting toast, under the cir- 
cumstances: “ Mr. Madison, dead or alive.” 
Words cannot express the indignation of the 
American officers, nor their surprise when they 
saw a prisoner rise from his chair, returning 
thanks ie this recollection of his country’s chief 
magistrate, and in the blandest voice called on 
all to fill, as he was about to make a return. 
There was a peculiar something visible, how- 
ever, which led his companions to think they 
might follow his example, which they did. Ina 
calm and unmoved voice, he gave the toast, ‘His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, drunk or 
sober.’ Hada shell exploded on the table, the 
amazement could not have been greater, and the 
person who had given the first toast, said, “that, 
sir, is an insult.” ‘No,’ said the American, 
“it is a reply to one, that is all.”’ He continued, 
“Tf it be one, resent it.” The English are in 
the main a chivalrous race, and the commencer 
of the worthy dispute was induced to explain, 
and the party dispersed. This retort was some- 
times attributed to Major General Kearney, and 
at others to the deceased Major Lomax of the 
artillery ; both were capable of it, for they were 
men of quick wit, and courage to sustain what 
they thought circumstances demanded on all 
occasions. — New York Mirror. 


> 





BABY TALK, 


Two little boys, whose parents were spending 
a few weeks at Fort Hamilton, last suramer, 
were boasting, as children will of their “ papas,” 
and one of them with a good deal of pride said 
to the other : 

“ My father owns a sail-boat.”’ 

“That’s nothing,” said the other, “ my father 
has got a fast horse, and he won a race.” 

“Well,” replied the first one, “ what of that ? 
Didn’t my father’s boat win two races last 
week ?” 

This staggered the young gentleman’s fuith 
in horse-ficsh for a moment; but recovering 
himself, he retorted with the following “ non 
sequitur.”” 

“Well, [know what I’ve got that you have 
not; I’ve got a dead grandfather in a tomb in 
Greenwood, and my father’s got the key in his 
pocket.” 

The aquatic young gent retired into his shell. 
He couldn’t boast of having a dead grandfather. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette. 
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THE SUN AND THE FLOWER. 


eae 
BY HARRY MELVILLE. 
eee 


A lowly bell of azure blee 
Once dwelt beside a bower, 


And smiles all hearts delighting, 
Peered into every blossom’s face, 
A balmy kiss inviting. 


The humble plant, the homely 
Who alist duh cours ts teen, 
Yet loved his radiant beauty well, 
And biest it in her dreaming— 
Hung down her head when he was nigh, 
Because she felt his power ; 
And feared she might be left to sigh 
His loss in darker heur. 


But when the fairer blossoms fell, 
He lingered warm as ever, 

And whispered to the timid bell 
He would desert her never. 

She feared not now his truth to prove, 
She banished all resistance ; 

She owned with ecstacy his love— 
His smile was her existence. 


But, ah! the winter came. Alas! 
Her sorrow came as well ; 

For dreary hours had she to pass 
In her deserted dell. 

He went to glad another clime, 
And flowers of lovelier hue ; 

She bore her woes a little time, 
And then bid all adieu! 


Then never blame, when I may chide 
The passion thou art pleading ; 

@r deem, when silent by thy side, 
Thy vows I am not heeding. 

It is not thus I prize each sound, 
And fondly mark thy sighing; 

But tremble at the bliss I've found, 
Lest time should greet it dying. 


NOT AT HOME. 

At an unusual meeting of youthful precocity, 
we have been requested ws cpoaminies of seven 
hundred respectable and wealthy citizens, to give 
publicity to the following. 

A visitor calling at house of Mr. Gideon 
Swallowswamp, in the ninth ward, and wi 
to see the proprietor about a small bill, chose to 
appeal from the decision of the servant, who in- 
formed him Gideon was not in, to a curly-headed 
miss st an upper window. 

« dear, is your father home ?”’ i 

“What did Mary say, sir?’ inquired the young 


lady. 
“90, she says he ain’t home, but I don’t b’licve 
her, 





“Ts your name Bill ¢” 

“ Well, yes,” said the man, “ they call me 
that.” 

“ Then he’s not home ; I heard him tell Mary 
if any bill came here, to remember he was out ; 
—e I always say whatever Mary says, sir.” 
= ”. Aion. 


A HARD HIT. 


Some years ago, Roger M. Sherman, and 
Perry Smith, ef Connecticut, were opposed to 
each other, as advocates in an important case 
before a court of justice. Smith opened the case 
with a violent and foolish tirade against Mr. 
Sherman’s political character. Sherman rose in 
a com manner and remarked : 

“T shall not discuss politics before this court, 
but am rane willing to argue questions of 
-_ to chop logic, or even to split hairs with 

m.”’ 
“‘ Split that, then,” said Smith, at the same 
time pulling out a short, reugh-looking hair from 
his head, and handing it over to Sherman. 

“‘ May it please the honorable court,” retorted 
yee “I didn’t say bristles !’—New York 

as. 








Whatever difference there may seem to be in 
fortunes, there is a certain compensation of good 
and evil that renders them equal.—Rochefoucauld. 








GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes [., IT., [T., IV., and V. of the Pro- 
TORIAL, elegantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; 
forming superb and most attracti or its in 





the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each 


Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, 
and current events all over the world; of scenery in all 
= of the globe; of famous cities and beautiful vil- 
ages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime 

views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they b in their 
pages a vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems, 
and novelettes, from the best American authors, with a 
current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference 
and present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter 
and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., 
$7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 














with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making @ ge en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known wor id, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female 

Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
is printed on fine white paper,with new and beautiful type, 
presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant speci- 
men of art. The size of the paper is fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, giving @ great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. Each six months will make & 
volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid 
engravings. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year, 
4 subscribers,‘ “ 
0 “ 





*,* One copy of THR FLAG OF OUR Unton, and one copy 
of GLEASON’S PrcToRIAL, when taken together by one 
yerson, one year, for $4 00. 

{7 No travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 

Qe The Prerorta, Drawina-Room CoMPANION may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at srx cents per single copy. 

~ublighed every SATURDAY, b 

Published every Sarurpay, by »: eumaoent. 
CoaxER OF TREMONT AND BromPie.p &18., Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 

§. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. — 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore 

A. C. BAGLEY, corner 4th & Sycamore Sts. C incinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit - 
E. K. WOODWARD. cor. 4th & Chesnut 5ts., St. Louis. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE EARLY FLOWER, 


BY PATRICK ROBB. 


Down by the woodleand’s sunny side, 
When fell the first soft shower, 

And salient fountains were unsealed, 
There sprung an early flower. 


To beating storms ‘twas some exposed, 
Though sheltering wood was there ; 

Spring’s beauty mingled with its blush— 
Twas fairest of the fair. 


By morning's sunlight it was oped, 
And hailed the mareh of day ; 

But ere its new-born grace was gone, 
Well victim to decay. 


Its tender beauty could not last, 
So premature a thing; 

Yet, had it served a mission here, 
As passport of the spring. 


Ah, flowers that earliest ripen, 
And breathe their fragrance roand, 
Are first to perish from the earth ; 
*Mong withered stalks are found. 


‘Tis even thus in human life, 
With early youth's full flower; 

A pilgrim to an early heaven, 
The being of an hour. 


There's nought so frail as what we love; 
So transient— tender born— 

Tis gone like beauty’s fading hue, 
The maiden blush of morn. 


Ay, life hath stern realities ; 
We feel grief’s suniess hours 

That rise upon our fondest hopes; 
Earth teems with withered flowers. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BLACK CAPTAIN. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


In the fall of 1815, two gentlemen, who by 
their appearance and manners seemed to belong 
to the higher classes, were walking slowly, arm 
in arm, through the streets of Paris. One of 
them, the elder, wore the rich uniform of an of- 
ficer of the royal guards, the other, the garb of 
a civilian. The former was Captain Eugene 
Beaurpont, and the latter the Viscount Henri de 
Valmont, the heir of one of the most illustrious 
names in France. 

De Valmont suddenly halied and pressed the 
arm of his companion convulsively. 

“ What is the matter with you?” cried the 
captain. “Are you unwell, Henri?” 

“A sickness of the heart, Eugene,” replied the 
viscount. “I can walk no further in this di- 
rection. Before us lies the accursed Place de la 
Revolution.” 

“You forget that we have re-baptized that 
square, and restored its old name of the Place 
Louis XV.” 

“ Call it what you will,” replied the viscount, 
with a shudder—“ you can’t blot out the mem- 
ory of the dreadful scenes enacted there during 
the darkest period of our history. The usurper 
Bonaparte vainly called it the Place de la Con- 
corde ; to the son of a victim it will always be 
Golgotha, the place of horror. How much 
strength, health, courage, beauty, loyalty and 
genius were there cut down by the fierce revo- 
lutionary sickle.” 

“ You were but a child in those days, Henri,” 
said the captain. 

“True,” replied De Valmont, “ but there are 
events which mature a mind more rapidly than 
years. The Reign of Terror found me a happy 
boy—it left me flying from my country, an or- 
phan, but a boy no longer; nervcd with a man’s 
stern purpose of vengeance.” 

* The sword I wear shows how my vengeance 
has been wrought,” said Beaumont. 

“You warred for a political principle against 
a party, Eugene,” said De Valmont. “ My ha- 
tred was directed against an individual. Your 
cause has triumphed, while the object of my 
deadly enmity has perhaps escaped my grasp. 
What chance is there that he has survived the 
vengeance of heaven, and passed through all the 
crises of fortune unscathed? Yet I confess to 
you, that in returning to Paris my hope was and 
is, to find one man—the only man ofall the 
world, whose life I could crush out beneath my 
armed heel, as I would a viper’s if it crossed my 
path,” 

Beaumont looked at his friend with some sur- 
prise and concern, for it was not often that the 
mild, melancholy and gentlemanly viscount ex- 
pressed himself in this fashion. The latter col- 
ored and smiled sadly, and then, as if ashamed 
of his warmth, said ; 

“Pardon me, my friend, I am half mad, but 
I have had enough to make me quite so. But I 
forget my own griefs in yours. May I inquire 
why you wear that crape upon your arm and on 
your sword-hilt ?”” 

“For poor Latour of ours—a noble fellow.” 

“Latour! he must have died very suddenly. 
I saw him two nights ago at the opera, where 
you recollect, you compelled me for one night to 
abandon the seclusion in which I live, and min- 
gle once more with the gay, thoughtless crowd. 
Of what disorder did he die ?” 

“The sword,” replied Captain Beaumont. 

“O,aduel! Who was his antagonist ?” 

“ The Black Captain.” 
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ed life—though he has fought fifty duels, he has 
never received ascratch—while he always leaves 
his man upon the field.” 

“T should like to see this man,” said De 
Valmont. 

“] will afford you an opportunity,” replicd 
the captain. “I am now going to a café fre- 
quented by my brother-officers, and about this 
time of day the Black Captain makes his ap- 
pearance among us and selects his victim. Who 
knows but it may be my turn to-day, as it was 
poor Latour’s yesterday.” 

Conversing in this manner, the friends ap- 
proached the coffee-house to which the captain 
alluded, entered it together, and sitting down to 
asmall table, called for refreshments. While 
they were engaged with them, there was a little 
stir among the habitues of the place, occasioned 
by the entrance of the formidable individual just 
described by Captain Beaumont. 

He was tall, erect and soldierly, clothed from 
head to foot, as if in defiant acceptance of his 
sobriquet, in deep black. He would have been 
handsome, but for the expression of his counte- 
nance, which indicated excessive sensuality and 
brutality. He deliberately made the tour of the 
room, surveying the inmates insolently, twirling 
his mustache, and followed by the cringing land- 
lord, who was terribly afraid of him. 

“ Nothing for me to-day,” said he to the land- 
lord, sitting down. ‘“Parbleu! Simon, I’ve thin- 
ned off your customers, fincly. Never mind, you 
shall have another set of pratiques of the right 
sort, anon. Bring me some brandy—dark! 
Sugar and water, of course.” 

“ What do you think of the Black Captain?” 
asked Beaumont, turning to his friend. 

De Valmont sat, pale as a ghost, staring at 
the stalwort figure of the ruffian. The color had 
fled from his very lips, and his hands trembled 
so that they shook the newspaper he held till it 
rattled audibly. Though Beaumont knew that 
the aspect of the duellist had shaken the nerves 
of men whom he had seen march upon an ene- 
my’s battery with perfect sang froid, still he was 
mortified to see the evidence of such extreme 
pusillanimity in a man he called his friend. 
And this man had just boasted of a purpose of 
revenge. He was obliged to repeat his question 
and lay his hand upon De Valmont’s arm to se- 
cure attention. 

“ Promise me, Eugene,”’ said the viscount, in 
a shuddering whisper, “that you will not court 
a quarrel with this man.” 

“I promise youl will not avoid it if he thrusts 
it on me,” replied the soldier with something of 
contempt in his manner. 

De Valmont had kept his eyes fixed upon the 
Black Captain, who was now drinking brandy 
with apparent unconsciousness of all that was 
going on around him. As Beaumont was about 
proposing to his friend to leave the café, for the 
purpose of relieving his apprehensions, the vis- 
count rose, and taking acup of coffee in his 
hand, walked deliberately up to the Black Cap- 
tain, and threw the contents in his face. 

With a deep imprceation the duellist sprang 
to his fuct and fixed his eyes defiantly upon the 
aggressor. 

“ Your namc—your name!” he thundered. 

“« My name shall be at your service,” replicd 
the viscount. “ Enough for the present that I 
am noble, though I deign to address a miscreant 
like you.” 

“‘Miscreant!”’ growled the Black Captain. 
“Enough—enough! I wanted work to-day— 
and I have it. Who will be your second ?” 

“« Captain Beaumont of the guards will do me 
that favor,” said the viscount, turning to his 
friend. 

Beaumont bowed affirmatively. 

“And who will be your second, fellow ?” con- 
tinued the viscount, proof against the fierce looks 
of the Black Captain. 

“When I name Lieutenant Colonel Lamont, 
I mention a gentleman whose honor no one can 
impeach,” said the Black Captain, somewhat 
impressed by the imperturbable coolness of the 
viscount. 

“Tt is well,” said the latter. 

“The time, to-morrow; one hour after sun- 
rise; the place, the Bois de Boulogne, at the 
four corners,” said the Black Captain. ‘ The 
weapons, pistols. I am willing to allow you, on 
account of your youth and civic quality, the 
ghost of a chance—if there be any chance in 
standing up against one who never missed his 
mark, whether it were a man or a wafer.”’ 

“‘Laccept your terms with the exception of 
the day. It is now Tuesday. I cannot mect 
you before Thursday morning, as I have busi- 
ness to attend to.” 

“ Don’t forget to make your will and settle 
all your worldly affairs,” remarked Lenoir, with 
a grim smile. 

“You shall find that I have forgotten noth- 
ing,” answered De Valmont. “And now for 
the name I promised you. I am now called the 
Viscount Henri de Valmont.” 

The ruffian started and turned pale, to the 
surprise of all the witnesses of this exciting 
scene. 

“You may well tremble, Paul Monval,”’ pur- 

ucd the viscount. “For that name reminds 

you of a friend and benefactor, rather than a 

master, who once bore it, and whom you first 

»lundered, then betrayed—at the time you bore 

the name by whichI have addressed you. Years 

have not changed those lineaments, that terror 
stamped upon my childish memory. The young 





“The Black Captain !”’ repeated the viscount. 

“Is it possible you have never heard of him ?” 

‘Pardon me—you know what a hermit life I 
lead. Who is this Black Captain ?” 

** He is so called both from bis name—Lenoir 
—and his swarthy complexion. He is a man of 
about fifty—has been a soldier of the usurper— 
of Herculean build—yet lithe and agile as a tight- 
rope dancer. He can hold a foil against St. 
George, and can centre a five franc piece at 
twenty paces. His manners are a happy com- 
pound of the bully and blackguard, yet, as he 
has a military title, and is endorsed by unmis- 
takeable gentlemen who serve him as seconds, we 
eannot refuse to fight him. He insults the best 
and bravest of our people, and forces them to 
challenge him. It seems as if he bore a charm- 


ruffan of ’93 has grown to the blood-stained 
butcher of 1815—but his form and face are mag- 
nified, not changed. As I saw those fiendish 
eyes following the fatal march to the guillotine, 
and exulting in the dying agonies of the noble 
victim, so I beheld them again to-day, dilating 
with exultation as you reckoned up in your 
mind the many brave gentlemen you have since 
sent to their long homes. But the catalogue 
has closed with Latour. The son of the Vis- 
count de Valmont lives to avenge him and them. 
Go, ruffian, and employ well the hours that are 
yet left to you.” 

“T forewarned you of the fatal character of 
this man,” said Beaumont, anxiously to his 
friend, as they left the coffee-room. ‘“ What will 





“ Kill him,” was the stern reply. 

The next day the Black Captain was seated 
in his room, when the postman brought a letter 
to his address on mourning paper, sealed with 
black wax. He had employed the morning in 
cleaning and oiling his pistols, casting and trim- 
ming balls, and cutting and greasing patches 
forthem. But he had never performed that fa- 
miliar work so clumsily. He had been very 
much shaken by finding an antagonist in the 
person of one who was familiar with his ante- 
cedents, the son of a man whom he had first 
plundered, and then given up to the ferocity of 
the revolutionary tribunal. Conscience was 
awakened, and it played the mischief with his 
nerves. The copious draughts of brandy he 
swallowed did not produce intoxication, but they 
heightened the terrors that beset him. He was 
the victim of a sort of delirium. The dark cor- 
ners of his apartment seemed peopled with venge- 
ful shadows, and though, when he gazed intent- 
ly upon one group, they would vanish into thin 
air, still they gathered in another quarter more 
menacing than ever. 

“ Fool that I was,” he muttered. ‘ Why did 
I not name the small sword? My unrivalled 
skill might have served me then as it has done 
on other occasions. Yet I never missed my 
mark—and why should my adroitness fail me 
now? Courage! courage! all is not lost.” 


Yet with all these efforts to dispel his fears, 
it was long before he could make up his mind to 
break the ominous black seal of the letter that 
lay before him. Its contents were not of a na- 
ture to re-assure him. They ran as follows : 


“Captain Lenoir:—A number of your 
friends, learning that your circumstances were 
needy, and in view of the anticipated result of the 
affair of to-morrow, have subscribed a sufficient 
sum to defray your funcral expenses, for it is 
not fitting that a man who has held a commis- 
sion in the French army, should be buried in a 
ditch like a dog, however great a scoundrel he 
maybe. Therefore rest easy ; you shall be de- 
cently interred. The director of funeral cere- 
monies has been paid before-hand—your coffin 
has been made, the coaches be-spoken, and a 
priest engaged to perform an unavailing mass 
for your miserable soul. Therefore eat, drink 
and be merry—for to-morrow you shall surely 
dic.” 


The Black Captain shuddered, as he let the 
letter fall from his nerveless grasp. 


“ The cowards!’ he muttered. ‘ The men 
who have done this anonymously, would not 
dare to look me in the face. Can it be that 
my death is decreed—the coffin and shroud be- 
spoken—perhaps the grave already dug? Is this 
to be the wind-up of my career? All my ill 
gotten gains gone! And now to meet my fate 
at the hands of this whining civilian! I will not 
believe it. To-morrow the tables shall be turn- 
ed—and woe to those who have ventured to 
cross my path!” 


The sun rose bright and cloudless on the mor- 
row, but the air was cold, and the Black Cup- 
tain shivered as he entered the carriage with 
Lamont, and was driven rapidly to the Bois de 
Bonlogne. ‘Tho opposite party was already on 
the field. The preliminaries were speedily ar- 
ranged—the distance marked off and the antag- 
onists placed face to face. At the expiration of 
five minutes the word was to be given. That 
interval seemed an age to the Black Captain. 
As he gazed upon the viscount, his likeness to 
his murdered father seemed to grow stronger 
every moment, and the avenger to look on him 
with the same eyes that his victim fixed on him 
years before, as he recognized him among the 
spectators the moment before he bowed his neck 
to the fatal knife of the guillotine. Before the 
signal was given, his hand shook so that he could 
hardly hold his pistol. 

“Fire!’’ shouted Beaumont. 

The Black Captain’s ball flew wide. De Val- 
mont’s pierced the right temple of the ruffian 
winged with death. He fell to the ground with- 
out a struggle. 

“Feel his pulse!’ said De Valmont to La- 
mont. “ Be sure that he is no more.” 

“ He is dead,” said the second. 

“Then the world is rid of a villain,’ said the 
viscount, as he sprang into the carriage with his 
friend. 

The next day a group of officers were assem- 
bled at the door of the coffee-house where the 
scene occurred, which led to the event just nar- 
rated, to witness the passage of a funeral pro- 
cession. They all wore some sign of mourning, 
for they had all lost friends recently, but their 
countenances, though grave, did not betoken 
any very poignant sorrow. 

“Gentlemen,” said one of them—it was the 
brother of the late Lieutenant Latour—“ our 
money was well laid out. Our enemy’s funeral 
is even more respectable than it deserved to be. 
But he was a soldier—and we couldn’t do less 
for him, ruffian though he was.” 

They were the authors of the anonymous let- 
ter which the Black Captain had received two 
days before. The viscount was not present— 
with the death of his enemy the awful responsi- 
bility he had assumed by its authorsbip, weigh- 
ed upon his mind as he thought of the account 
he would one day have to render for the ven- 
geance he had taken into his own hand—a ven- 
geance forbidden by the religion he revered and 
professed. From that day to his death he was a 
sadder man than before the duel—for the cup of 
vengeance is a poisoned chalice. 





+ 


A NEW LOCALITY. 


Our neighbor, the Transcript’s bulletin board, 
on Saturday, read—“ Hostilities in Abeyance |” 
Mr. Slow, attracted by the large letters, stood 
reading it attentively. Turning to a gentleman, 
he said, very gravely, at the same time putting 
his gold-bowed spectacles in their case—“ I must 
say that my geography is all out of joint hero, 
for hang me if I know whether Abeyance is in 
Russia, Wallachia er Turkey, whether it’s a 
province or a city. There’s a town in France of 
a similar name, but the hostilities can’t have 
reached there.” Mr. Slow walked away pon- 
dering the matter, and went right off and in- 








you do?” 


vested three copper cents in a map of the seat 
of war.—Boston Post. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
NAHANT. 


BY MARY B. BELL. 


a rarnad 





When the glorious sun rideth forth from the vale 

Of dark night, again in high heaven to sail, 

How refreshing to roam o’er Nahant’s pebbly floor, 
And watch the light waves as they dash on the shore; 
As mingling together, with joy they embrace, 

The sunbeam’s bright kiss upon each we can trace. 


When eve, clad in garments of angelic hue, 

Steals gently to earth with her arms full of dew, 

When her bright, twinkling stars, with their tremulous 
glow, 

Reflect their soft light in the ocean below, 

On thy beach, 0, Nahant, then I’d musing, recline, 

And mark with each billow the passing of time. 


Then cometh the moonbeam to sport with the wave; 
And the mermaid springs up from her red, coral cave; 
To paddle her shell o’er the breast of the deep, 

And drink the pale foam of its waters that sleep. 

To woo the night-bird with her fairy-like strains, 

While within her white arms its dark pinions she chains. 


O, glorious Nahant! on thy ‘‘ hoarse sounding shore,” 
The billows of ocean forever shall roar; 

While each rippling wave that floats up to thy strand, 
Brings a shell from its bosom to garnish thy sand. 

O, be mine the long cherished fate ere I die, 

To gather the shells on its surface that lie. 





MATRIMONIAL SCENE. 


There are some funny scenes in this world. 
We annex one: “ My dear, this nonsense must 
stop! A thousand dollars for a party don’t 
La “ Pay or not, we must have one. What 
will the Dazzles say if we come off meanly ?” 
“T don’t care what the Dazzles say: I am de- 
termined to be the victim of flummery no 
longer. What did you do last week? Paid a 
hundred dollars for a gold edged coal-scuttle !” 
“ And what if I did, 1 got it below the market- 
price. Mrs. Gadder paid one hundred and twen- 
ty dollars for one greatly its inferior.” ‘‘ I don’t 
care one cent for Mrs. Gadder, nor for Mrs. 
Gadder’s coal-scuttle. I say no more flummery 
must come into this house. If it does, I will 
throw it out of the window.” “ And if you do, 
I will go into the yard and toss it back again! 
Undertake that, Mr. Firkins, and you'll dis- 
cover that you have a woman for a wife.” “You 
are a wasteful, heedless termagant, madam.” 
“ And you, sir, are a brute of a husband. Dear 
me! here comes that old drawl, Mrs. Silk. 
Pray be decent for a moment. ro Mrs. Silk.] 
Happy to sce you, Mrs. Silk. I was just saying 
to Alired how delightful it would be if some 
old acquaintance would only drop in and spend 
a morning with us. By-the-way, Mrs. S., which 
do you think is the most becoming—a shawl or 
atalma? Linsist on a shawl, but Alfred, the 
dear soul, insists that I shall have a talma. To 
this I object that talmas are expensive, and will 
soon become unfashionable; but in spite of all 
this, his fondness continues, and he still insists 
that it shall be a talma, and nothing else. Now, 
as a kind, good friend, I ask you, Mrs. Silk, 
what would you advise?” “‘ Why, 1 should side 
with your husband, and say a talma, of course.” 
“ Well, dearest, since Mrs. S. joins you, I sup- 
pose I must yield. Go to Beck’s, and choose 
anything you may deem becoming. But be 
back early to dinner.” “I will, my sweet.” 
Firkins rises, tips his beaver to Mrs. Silk, and 
imprints a kiss on his wife’s cheek, but with 
such force that the mark it makes looks very 
much like a bite. Mrs. S. gives a little shriek, 
but excuses herself by saying she thought she 
saw a spider. The flummery question was re- 
sumed again that afternoon, and with such 
warmth that Mr. Firkins was foreed to lock 
Mrs. F. in the bedroom.—WN. Y. Monthly Magazine. 
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CITY VERSUS SUBURBAN LIFE. 


Poets generally extol a country life ; they sing 
never so sweetly as when the meadow and the 
woodland, the village green and the river mar- 
gined dell, the birds that carol in the woods and 
the lambkins that gambol in the ficlds, the scent- 
ed garden and the blooming orchard, are the 
burden of their song ; yet, with but rare excep- 
tions, they prefer to live in the city. It has really 
greater attractions for them,and not alone great- 
cr advantages. On the other hand, the literary 
worker—the man whose routine of life is one 
incessant round of thinking and writing, and 
writing and thinking—whom one would suppose 
better adapted to the habits and associations of 
town or city life—almost invariably yearns for 
some rural retirement, some “ sweet, sequester- 
ed spot ’’—a “cottage near a wood ” rather than 
“a lodge in some vast wilderness ””—a quiet 
nook, a grassy sward, a garden and a poultry 
yard, where he may find living companions be- 
sides those of his own kindred, and hold free 
converse with nature while no less industriously 
thinking, thinking, thinking—working, working, 
working. Without due reflection, one would 
have supposed the former of these two classes 
most likely to be enamored of country life. Ob- 
servation, however, we believe, will show the 
Opposite to be the fact; and we suspect it may 
be Drea + ag! explained. The poet dreams, 
and country life, to be really a source of happi- 
ness—to be free from ennui—must be no dream- 
ing business. Therefore it suits the worker, al- 
ternating the kind of labor, supplying new sources 
of happiness and interest, without relaxing the 
long accustomed habits of industry. On the 
same principle it is generally found, we imag- 
ine, that the merchant of mature but still active 
years, is your truest and most permanent enthu- 
siast in country life—N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 
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A PERVERSE ANIMAL SUBDUED. 


An itinerant was at a nobleman’s to exhibit 
feats of horsemanship, and the people had col- 
lected from far and near, to behold the exhibi- 
tion. When the man had done with his own 
horses, he turned and said: 

“Now, my lord, I am willing to ride any 
horse of yours in the same manner.” 

Having one remarkably stubborn, the noble- 
man told a groom to bring her out. The strang- 
er then deliberately mounted, and urged her to 
meve, but not one step would she stir. After a 
pause, he quietly dismounted, gave her one se- 
vere stroke with his whip, and again resumed 
the saddle. The mare continued immovable, 
but the man preserved his temper, and got down 
quietly a second time, repeating the blow but 
with no better success. After the third stroke, 
however, she was completely subdued, and mov- 
ed forward with perfect obedience. 

It now became evident that the design of the 
horseman was, to give the animal time to asso- 
ciate the idea of her disobedience with the stroke 
that followed. When this was established, she 
was willing to move. 

On the reverse, if a shower of blows had been 
dealt out, as thousands of horsemen would have 
done, the mare would have no time to reflect, 
and both she and her rider been roused into fury. 
With good temper, great savings might be made 
in the article of whips.—. m paper. 
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Shelton, in one of his sermons says :—An up- 
right is always easier than a stooping posture, 
because it is more natural, and one part is bet- 
ter supported by another; so it is easier to be 
an honest man than a knayve. It is more 











graceful 





Hester's Picnic. 


a Bally Jones, have you done that sum I set 
you ?” 

“No thir, I can’t do it.” 

“Can’t do it! I am ashamed of you. Why 
at your age I could do any sum you set me.” 
“I think, thir, I know a thum you can’t thifer 


” 


“Hal! Well, Sally, let’s hear and we will 


sec. 

“It ith thith, thir If one apple cauthed the 
ruin of the whole human rathe, ee many thuch 
will it take to make a barrel of thweet thider ?” 
“Miss Sally Jones, you may turn to your 
parsing lesson.” 

A Western Justice—of course he couldn’t be 
anything else—ordered a witness to “come u 
and be sworn.” He was informed that the per- 
son was deaf and dumb. ‘I don’t care,” said 
the judge passionately, “‘ whether he is or not— 
Here is the Constitution of the United States 
before me. It guarantees to every man the right 
of speech ; end 0 long as I have the honor of 
a seat on this bench, it shall mot be violated or 
invaded. What the Constitution guarantees to 
a man, he should have, I reckon.” 


ems ermrmrrrwrwrrwnwwv. 


A sick man, partly convalescent, recently, re- 
marks the Greenup Record, imagined himself 
to be engaged in conversation with a pious 
friend, ge him upon his recovery 
and asking him whe his physician was. 

He replied, “ Dr. brought me through.” 
“No, no,” said his friend, ‘‘ God brought you 
out of your illness, not the doctor.” 

“Well,” replied he, “ may be he did, but I’m 
certain that the doctor will charge me for it.” 


PARDALAAROneresnse—msrev" 


A gentleman of African extraction, who used 
to wo ge feo grinning combination of ivory and 
ebony about the streets of Indianapolis, was 
asked by a white gentleman : 

“ How old are you, Sam ?” 

“ Twenty-five, massa,” was the reply ; “ but 
if you counts up de fun I’se seen, jest call me 
seventy-five.” 

Hood gave birth to a great many quaint ideas, 
In the four following lines he daguerreotypes a 
storm at sea— 

“ The sun went down in a blood-red flame, 
And the a. A ow cloudy and black, 


And the tum billows like leap frogs came, 
Each over the other’s back.”’ 


Re mrmrwmrmrmmrwmrr wns 


A tradesman advertises that on receipt of a 
postage-stamp he will forward, gratis, an illus- 
trated catalogue of his goods, with prices af- 
fixed, proving him to be cheaper than any other 
establishment. 

Don’t believe a word of it. The mere fact of 
his asking you to send a postage-stamp proves 
that he means to stick it on. 





A new settler, somewhere in Missouri, gives 
the following graphic description of the people 
and the counffy in that section of Uncle Sam’s 
dominions :—“ As for the country, the land is as 
cheap as dirt, and d enough; but the climate 
is rainy, blowy and sultry. The people die so 
fast here that every man has his third wife, and 
every woman is a widow.” 


The clerk of a retired parish in Northwest Dev- 
on, who had to read the first lesson, always made 
a hash of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego ; 
and as the names are twelve times repeated in 
the third chapter of Daniel, after getting through 
them the first time, he called them “ the afore- 
said gentlemen” afterwards. 


Policeman, to a well-dressed and good-looking 
young lady, waving his hand to stop the ’bus 
and offering his arm—“ Allow me, ma’am, to 
assist you across.” 

The same to an old lady not well-dressed—“ Now, 
ma'am, now is your time, hurry up your cakes.” 


AA ADA AAA AAARAAAAAAALRA 


career through life like a celebrated tune? Be- 
cause it is the rogue’s march.—Alabama Flag. 

Why will the editor of the Flag, at the close 
of his career through life, be like a tune of Pa- 
ganani’s ? Because he will be executed on a sin- 
gle string. —Louisville Journal. 


AAAA RAR ARAARAAAAAAY 


A newly married individual, just enjoying the 
first blisses of the honeymoon, advertises in the 
Eastern papers for a small second-hand loco- 
motive, that he may lose as little time as possi- 
ble in going home from business. 


RWAAAAAAAAAAAATAAAAA x 


A green ’un who had never before seen a 
steamboat, fell through the hatchway down into 
the hold of the Winfield Scott, and being un- 
hurt, loudly expressed his surprise :—‘ Well, if 
the darned thing aint holler !” 


OR ermrm mrwrnmormrr 


“Mr. Smith, you said you boarded at the 
Columbian Hotel, six months; did you foot 
your bill?” 

“No, sir; but what amounted to the same 
thing, the landlord footed me.” 

A drunkard’s nose is said to be a “ light- 
house, warning us of the little water that passes 
underneath.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it is 
strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 











e. No adve ate 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 
THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every ye ser pen is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of 
GLgason’s PICTORIAL. 
The F1¢ is printed on fine white paper, with new and 
beautiful type, and contains 1240 square {nchea, being a 
large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 








| Sayer $2 00 
4 subscribers,‘ “*  ..-- 7 00 
10 “ Me ee eee es 15 00 


One copy of Tas Fiag or ovw Union, and one copy of 
GLEASON’S PicTORIAL, When taken together by one person, 
34 00 per annum. 

*,* No travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 

9" The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FIVE cents per single copy. 

Published overy Saturpar, by 

¥. GLEASON, 
Conner or TREMONT AND Bromvixip Srs., Boston, Mss. 
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